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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


gee 
HE re-elections of Ministers have been completed, and in the 
few contested cases they have been returned with increased 
majorities. The only interesting struggle, however, has been 
at Woodstock, where the working-class bitterly resented Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s recklessness of tongue, and insisted upon 
a contest. They found an excellent candidate in Mr. Corrie 
Grant, and hoped at first to win ; but the Duke of Marlborough, 
who had promised to stand neutral, gave his promise a new 
meaning by lending the Blenheim carriages to his brother’s 
voters. This secession, and the able electioneering of Lady 
Randolph Churchill, who has the American gitt of persuasion, 
turned the scale, and Mr. Corrie Grant was defeated by 
405 to 532. The latter number is twenty higher than 
Lord Randolph obtained in 1880, but thirty-seven lower than 
the number given him in 1874, when Mr. Brodrick fought the 
seat. Woodstock is too small a place to be a test of changes of 
feeling ; but it is quite evident that Tory Democracy does not 
attract country artisans, and that they regard unscrupulousness 
of tongue as a disqualification for high office. 





Lord Salisbury made his expected declaration of policy on 
Monday. He said little of home affairs, beyond declaring that 
he intended to dissolve at the earliest possible moment, and at 
first confined himself to foreign policy, stating that he should 
try to finish the negotiations with Russia, now nearly com- 
pleted, but that the Ameer must have Zulficar. He would not 
rely, however, on treaties, or on the friendship of the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, but upon the fortification of the Indian frontier, 
and the preparation of “ bulwarks stretching out far enough 
to prevent the tide of war rolling to its foot.” As regards 
Egypt, the “ difficulties are enormous,” especially in the Soudan. 


’ He intended, however, to recognise accomplished facts, to 


abandon Dongola, and “to buckle to with the view of amend- 
ing all evils that exist by a cautious and circumspect policy.” 
There is no alternative, except to abandon Egypt, which, in his 
judgment, would be shameful. He denied by implication the 
rumour that he intends to remove the Khedive, declaring that 
“we were bound by every consideration of honour to support 
one who, through the whole of this calamitous history, had 
shown himself loyal and steadfast to England.” He left him- 
self, except upon that point, entirely free, and probably intends 
to remain so until Parliament has been prorogued. Meanwhile, 
he has sent for Lord Wolseley and Sir Evelyn Baring to consult 
them. 


Lord Kimberley-—who, in consequence of the illness of Lord 
Granville, led the Opposition in the Upper House—accepted 
Lord Salisbury’s assurances as to Russia and Afghanistan, and 
agreed that, in the loose condition of affairs there, we must rely 
on fortresses rather than on treaties, “ affairs being more likely 
to take a peaceful turn if we are in a thorough position of 





defence.” With regard to Egypt, he thought that Lord 
Salisbury had exaggerated the danger from the Mahdi, and held 
that the only way of meeting the difficulties which presented 
themselves was by building up a strong native Government in 
Egypt. The circumstances which made success there so nearly 
impossible were financial, and if Lord Salisbury could deal with 
them, he for one wished him every success. Lord Kimberley 
did not allude to Lord Salisbury’s remarks about stretching out 
bulwarks ; but if the Standard is right in its interpretation of 
them, Parliament will not rise without serious debate. That 
journal hints that the Government intend to ask the Ameer to 
allow them to construct a cantonment for defence outside 
Candahar, on the terms which the Khan of Khelat has 
accepted in regard to Quetta. That would mean war with 
Afghanistan. If Abdurrahman consented to admit the 
Infidel into the very heart of his country, he would be 
overthrown, and Ayoub Khan, who fought us on the Hel- 
mund, would be accepted as Ameer in order to fight us again. 
We cannot acquire Candahar without fighting, or keep it 
without an army which, would be additional to the garrison 
of India. 


Lord Carnarvon on the same night explained the imme- 
diate policy of the Government in Ireland. He stated 
that agrarian crime had greatly diminished, and in its worst 
form, murder, had become extinct, and that the Crimes Act was 
at the same time expiring. The Government had, therefore, 
to consider whether they would renew the Act, or amend the 
Act, or allow the Act to drop. The first course was impossible, 
and he was in favour of the third, not because some clauses of 
the Crimes Act were not most useful, but because, “if you 
re-enact these clauses, and these clauses alone, as many contend 
is expedient, such re-enactment, I hold, would be in the nature 
of exceptional or special legislation, and my own feeling is, 
that unless in the last resource, such special legislation is not 
desirable.” He maintained that if such legislation were required 
it should take the form of a general and a permanent Act. 
He would, therefore, for the present trust the people of Ireland; 
and though that was, of course, an experiment, still it was an 
experiment which might diminish the growth of ill-will between 
the nations. “There have been so many failures in Ireland that 
the wrecks of them lie strewed all about; but he could not and 
would not lightly believe that the combination of good feeling 
to England and good government to Ireland is a hopeless 
task.” In fact, the Tories adopt the Liberal policy of concilia- 
tion to Ireland. We wish them every success; but we should 
be sorry to see England left without a good machinery for 
the repression of crime, and that only is a good machinery 
which does repress it. 


Mr. Bradlaugh presented himself on Monday to the House of 
Commons to take the oath, and was stopped by a motion from 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach which the new leader of the House 
rather awkwardly supported by a long speech while Mr. 
Bradlaugh was still standing at the table. The motion, as 
usual, directed that Mr. Bradlaugh be not allowed to go 
through the form of taking the oath. To this motion, 
after Mr. Bradlaugh had been directed to retire and had 
taken his seat under the gallery, Mr. Hopwood moved an 
amendment, asserting that early legislation is required to put 
the oaths and affirmations of the House on a sound permanent 
basis, and this amendment was supported by Mr. Gladstone. 
The new Attorney-General (Mr. Webster) made his first speech 
in resisting this amendment,—a fluent speech, but rather 
forensic than weighty in any political sense. He treated the 
amendment as a mere assertion of the necessity for a Bradlaugh 
relief bill, which was just what it was not. Eventually the 
amendment was rejected by 263 against 219 (majority 44), and 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s resolution was carried without 
further division. 
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On Tuesday Sir Michael Hicks-Beach made his statement as 
to the intentions of the new Administration in relation to policy 
and legislation, which he took occasion to do when asking the 
House.to give Government business a priority on Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays, as well as on Mondays and Thursdays, for the 

_ remainder of the Session. This request was not, he said, a request 
for a vote of confidence. It was simply a request for power to wind 
up the business of the Session as rapidly as possible, in order 
that there might be ample time to prepare for the Dissolution in 
November. The time asked for would be used principally in 
taking votes of supply and votes in the Committee of Ways 
and Means. ‘The Government would wish to proceed with the 
Federal Council of Australasia Bill, the India Loan Bill, the Irish 
Labourers Bill, the Parliamentary Elections (Returning Officers) 
Bill, and the Summary Jurisdiction Bill. Also, they would be 
very glad to further the passing of Lord Rosebery’s Secretary 
of Scotland Bill. They hoped, too, to state what they proposed 


as to Land Purchase in Ireland, and to pass their measure if it 
should appear that it would be acceptable to the House. 


As to the Crimes Act, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
declared that the Government feel the greatest possible aversion 
to exceptional legislation of this kind, and hold that “ even when 
requisite, such legislation is to some extent an evil in itself, for 
it undoubtedly fosters among the people who are subject to it a 
feeling of disaffection.” The Government did not think there 
was sufficient occasion to ask for even a partial renewal of the 
Crimes Act; and Sir Michael added, with visible self-satisfaction, 
that they held the change of Government to have been “ not 
unaccompanied by certain symptoms in Ireland, pervading all 
classes, of a better feeling.’ Further, Sir Michael declared 
that the Government intend to pass the Bill which will sus- 
pend the disfranchisement of electors who have received medical 
relief, and to pass certain important portions of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill, but that they could not hope to take up 
the Crofters’ Bill in the present Parliament. 

After this statement Mr. Gladstone made one of his most 
powerful and impressive speeches,—subsequently described by 
Lord Randolph Churchill as “ magnanimous,”—in which he 
approved generally of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s proposals, and 
offered them his support; while he promised that for the future 
he would assist the Government in winding-up the Session, 
not only with necessary help, but by setting the example of 
taciturnity. Mr. Gladstone referred to Lord Salisbury’s state- 
ment of Russian policy in another place, and described the 
promise of the Liberal Government to the Ameer of 
Afghanistan as having been that they would try “to deal 
for him in settling the question of the frontier as they 
would deal for themselves’; and he gave an emphatic assent 
to the statement that Russia had undertaken to recognise the 
Pass of Zulficar as belonging to the Ameer. After fulfilling 
honestly all the engagements given to the Ameer of Afghanistan, 
it must, however, remain the first duty of this country to 
secure independently, by every means in its power, the safety of 
the Indian frontier. As to Egypt, Mr. Gladstone did not 
admit Lord Salisbury’s view that the Mahdi regards himself 
as having achieved a great success against the British. On 
the contrary, he thought the Mahdi well knew that his prospect 
of holding his own in any conflict with Great Britain was not 
very good. The financial question in Egypt was the pivot of 
the whole policy. “All experience,” said Mr. Gladstone, 
“ shows me more and more how necessary it is for the interests 
of the country that, when once this great and insurmountable 
impediment of financial difficulties has been put out of the way, 
a decisive determination should be arrived at by the Government 
and Parliament of this country with respect to the occupation 
of Egypt itself, not in order to make sacrifices of British in- 
terests to other Powers, and certainly not without due regard to 
the arrangements to be made for the security and practical in- 
dependence of Egypt hereafter, but for the purpose of placing 
this country ia a position of real independence of every foreign 
Power, and of relieving it from sources of embarrassment which 
have been, as will be understood by those who have practically 
to deal with them, and will be found to be, of a most serious 
character as long as the present state of things exists.” 


On the Irish question Mr. Gladstone would not allow Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach to assume, as he had done, that the 
Tories had always been even more reluctant to pass Coercion 





Bills than the Liberals. He reminded him of the fierce 
censures lavished on the late Government for attempting to 
do without special repressive legislation in 1880, of the firm 
opposition offered to the remedial measures, and of the 
enthusiastic support given to the repressive measures when 
they were introduced; and he rallied them on having secured 
the help of an influence—the influence, of course, of Mr, 
Parnell—which, whenever it was suspected as working on 
the side of the late Government, was made the ground of the 
most outrageous imputations. But Mr. Gladstone held that in 
proposing to dispense with even those facilities for discovering 
crime which form part of the common law of Scotland, the 
Government are incurring a great responsibility, which they 
have a perfect right to incur, but which must be judged by its 
success, for which success he himself earnestly hoped. The 
late Government had relied much on the hope of introducing a 
genuine system of local self-government in Ireland, and had 
intended to make their proposals for land-purchase only tem- 
porary, in order that the new Parliament might connect its 
land-purchase system with the new system of local self-govern- 
ment; and he urged on the present Administration to consider 
their own proposals from the same point of view. Finally, he 
greatly deprecated the withdrawal of the Crofters’ Bill, which he 
regarded, not as a settlement of the question, but rather as 
essential to the restoration of order in the Highlands. 


To this great speech, the dignity and comprehensiveness of 
which can hardly be exaggerated, Lord Randolph Churchill 
replied with an earnest, and to some extent successful, attempt 
to take up the attitude of a statesman. He spoke of the treat- 
ment they had received from the leader of Opposition as 
considerate, and, he might say, magnanimous; but he was 
evidently much offended at the suggestion that there was a 
secret understanding between the Parnellites and the Govern- 
ment—an attitude of mind which created a good deal of amuse- 
ment in the Liberal Party. He attempted to make out that 
Lord Carnarvon’s Viceroyalty had been received with a burst 
of something like popular enthusiasm ; and he declared that it 
would never do to extend the Scotch law authorising preliminary 
inquiries on oath, when no one is as yet accused as the author 
of a crime, to England. He did not say why provisions which 
suit North Britain so well, should be so oppressive in South 
Britain. But the speech, if lame, was, on the whole, sane and 
sober, which has not usually been the characteristic of Lord 
Randolph’s speeches. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach brought forward his Budget on 
Thursday. He proposes to accept Mr. Childers’s addition of two- 
pence to the Income-tax, his tax on the property of Corporations, 
and the stamp-duty on foreign bonds and securities payable to 
bearer. He does not propose to substitute any indirect tax at 
all for the beer and spirit duty; and he will, therefore, take 
power to borrow not more than £4,000,000 in Exchequer or 
Treasury Bills to make up his deficit. He made no apology 
for not imposing an additional tax on tea, saying that what 
Mr. Childers, with all his weight in the country, could not do, 
it would be quite impossible for a Government in a minority to 
attempt. And as for enlarging the number of commodities 
subject to duty, that was not a policy to be adopted in a hurry 
at the fag-end of a Parliament. . : 


The most unpleasant part, however, of his statement was the 
confession that the Admiralty had been so careless as to under- 
estimate by no less than £850,000 the expenditure they had 
incurred in the recent preparations for war. Sir Michael said 
that evidently there was some great imperfection in the control 
of the Department, the secret of which he was endeavouring to 
find out; but the fact was certain that they had under-estimated 
the actual expenditure incurred by £850,000. Mr. Childers 
expressed his profound surprise, having indeed gone through 
the estimates of the departments with great care, “ with the 
assistance of the two Accountants-General of the Navy.” 
Evidently Lord Northbrook has not kept the Department as well 
in hand as he was expected to do, or it would have been impossible 
that so accurate a man as the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with the best assistance of the Department, should not have 
discovered at once a gigantic error of this kind. The Depart- 
ment must be quite out of gear; and we suspect that Lord 
Northbrook, what with his long absence in Egypt and other 
work, must be held responsible for it. 
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Paris has been greatly moved by an insurrection in Hué, the 


capital of Anam. Anam is now governed by a boy-King, in 
whose name a Regent administers the country, under the 
ouidance of the French. ‘The latter have just forced upon the 
Court a Treaty which secures to them all practical power; and 
General de Courcy, who commands in Tonquin, had gone to Hué 
to make some final arrangements. He encamped in the Citadel, 
a vast structure capable of holding 15,000 men, and was pressing 
some further demands, when the Anamese Minister of War, 
on the 5th inst., attacked him with 30,000(?) men. The French 
barracks were burnt, but the Zouaves and Marines fought 
bravely, and, according to the General, killed 1,500 of the enemy. 
The Anamese were driven out, General de Courey secured the 


person of the Regent, and by the latest accounts (7th inst.) was | 


in possession of the Palace, which he found full of art-treasures. 
The King, howeve*. has fled, and as there is no authority left in 
Hué, General Gs VUourcy demands reinforcements, and 2,000 
men will be sent him from Tonquin. 


This affair is most unfortunate for the French, as the 
Anamese of the hills will keep up a guerilla war which may 
last for years. Moreover, the Government will be compelled to 
place a large garrison in Hué, and will not be able, as they 
hoped, to send home a third of the army in Tonquin. They, 
moreover, suspect the Chinese of complicity, even if the Black 
Flags from Tonquin have not been let loose in Anam,—a 
strong probability, as the Anamese are by no means warlike. 
The news created much excitement in the French Chamber, 
where the Deputies are afraid lest the electors should accuse 
the Government of misleading them with promises of peace. 
Had General de Courcy been defeated, the Government would 
have been overthrown; and as it was, the incident embittered 
the debate on the Chinese Treaty, M. Clémenceau describing 
Tonquin as “this inauspicious conquest,” unwillingly accepted 
by the national pride. No one was heartily for the new Treaty 
except Bishop Freppel, who speaks for the 400,000 Catholic 
converts of Anam. ‘I'hey are periodically massacred wholesale. 


The Federal Council of Germany has finally expelled the 
Guelphs, declaring that the accession of the Duke of Cumber- 
land to the vacant throne of Brunswick cannot be permitted. 
The claim of the Duke of Cambridge, who is next in succession, 
will also be rejected on the plea that no foreigner can inherit a 
German throne,—a prohibition which would be extended to the 
Duke of Edinburgh as heir of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, but for the 
danger of offending St. Petersburg. It is believed that the 
Council will avoid transferring the throne to a new dynasty, 
and will appoint a Regent, probably Prince Henry of Reuss, to 
act in the Emperor’s name. The vote was not nnanimous; but 
the heavy majority causes some surprise, as the decision is in 
principle fatal to all the minor thrones. No one disputes the 
Duke of Cumberland’s legal right, and if he can be rejected 
solely on grounds of Imperial policy, all other P-inces can he 
evicted on the same plea. The matter is of little mportanve; 
but if the Hohenzollerns are left alone in Germany, the chances 
of the Republican Party will be materially increased. It has 
always been held by Legitimists that a throne might lawfully 
pass by conquest, submission to force not being immoral, but 
this one passes by a political decision. The last Duke but one 
was deposed as “ unworthy to reign,” as a lunatic might be, but 
he was succeeded by his heir. 


Bishop Moberly, who had intended to resign his diocese on 
June 30th, but who was then too ill to be disturbed with 
business, expired on Monday morning, at the age of eighty-two. 
He was a first-rate head master at Winchester, and a good and 
popular Bishop at Salisbury, though not one of the: more 
conspicuous kind, Perhaps he became Bishop at somewhat 
too late an age,—he was sixty-six when he was consecrated,— 
to throw his full power into his episcopal work. But he was 
always a man of sagacity and judgment. He opposed the 
Public Worship Regulation Act, though he was by no means an 
extremely High Churchman, and opposed it in spite of his love 
for Archbishop Tait, who, in fact, came round at the end of 
his life to Bishop Moberly’s opinion. We sincerely hope that 
Lord Salisbury will have the courage to follow Mr. Gladstone’s 
example in taking no account of politics in his ecclesiastical 
appointments. In that case, he would confer a great distinction 
on the Anglican Church by the appointment of Dr. Liddon to 
the vacant see. 


The cholera in Spain is still killing above seven hundred 


| sign of permanent abatement. 





persons a day; and though the numbers fluctuate, there is no 
As yet it has not reached 
France, but it is daily expected. 'The cordons fail, and merchants 


, Aad 


cannot be prevented from flying with the seeds of contagion, as 
the French believe, within them. In Spain itself the panic has 
risen to such a height that in places like Aranjuez society is 
totally disorganised, all men possessed of anything flying to a 
distance. 
less, and of remedies we hear nothing, the disease killing as 
many in cities where doctors are as 
are not. 


The new preventive inoculation has been found use- 
in villages where they 


The London School Board on Thursday passed by a vote 
of nineteen to eighteen a momentous resolution. They re- 
solved, on the motion of Mr. Hoare, to “ petition Parliament 
to make it a condition of the annual grants that all public 


| elementary schools should be open free to children of school 


| ” 
age. 


The majority is, of course, small; but London will 


| : a 36 . 
| have a heavy vote at the next election, and it is ominous 
| that it should already be ready to relieve parents of their 


responsibility. The labourers are only too likely to be on 
the same side, and it will take all the influence of moderate 
men to convince the country that it might as well undertake to 
feed all children as to educate all children out of public taxes. 


On Monday a meeting was held at 1 Adam Street, Adelphi,-- 
the Dean of Llandaff in the chair,—to establish a separate 
branch of the Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young 
Servants for the district of the Strand and St. Giles’s. It was 
well attended, was addressed not only by the Dean of Llandaff 
in a very impressive speech, and by the Rev. Brooke Lambert, 
the Chairman of that useful Association, but by Canon Nisbet, 
Rector of St. Giles’s, and by Prebendary Humphry, Vicar of 
St. Martin’s, the clergymen connected with the district, and by 
Mr. Montagu Chambers, Q.C., on behalf of Lincoln’s Inn. A 
very general feeling was warmly expressed that there is hardly 
a benevolent society in existence which mingles so little injurious 
charity with its useful benevolence, and which does such a mere 
work of justice, in providing young girls who are either home- 
less or worse than homeless with protection in the intervals 
between their leaving one place and getting another, and in 
making them feel that they are not altogether without external 
friends and advisers even while they remain in their place. It 
was resolved accordingly to found a Strand Branch of the Society 
for the young servants of that neighbourhood. Offers of help, 
pecuniary or personal, will be gladly received by the Honorary 
Secretary of the Metropolitan Association, at 15 Buckingbam 
Street, Strand. We may hope that the new branch will increase 
by many scores the number of girls to whom a helping hand is 
held out at the crisis in their lives when they most miss and 
need one. 


The annual meeting of the Wordsworth Society was held at 
Lord Houghton’s own house, in Rutland Gardens, on Wedunes- 
day, and addressed at some length by Lord Houghton himself. 
Though he denied to Wordsworth the name of a poet of passion, 
and treated him as a poet of sentiment only, he spoke of the “ Ode 
on the Intimations of Immortality ” as the greatest poem in the 
English language. Lord Houghton confided to the society that 
in persuading the Master of Trinity (then Wordsworth’s brother) 
to grant to him and two friends the requisite exeat when they 
went on their memorable mission to persuade the University of 
Oxford that Shelley was a greater poet than Byron, he gained 
his point partly by ignoring altogether the name of Shelley, 
and representing to the old Master of Trinity that the purpose 
of their evangel was to dethrone Byron’s immoral poetry 
from its supremacy, jesuitically allowing the worthy man 
to imagine that it would be Wordsworth, and not Shelley, 
on whose behalf the youthful missionaries were to plead. This 
ingenuous confession was received by the assembled Words- 
worthians in excellent part, though the confession did imply, 
what, indeed, we imagine Lord Houghton to have intimated 
throughout, that he places Shelley, on the whole, above Words- 
worth. With that estimate we cannot agree. Both are among 
the immortals; but to our mind the passion of Wordsworth is a 
passion of a higher order, as well as of a larger volume, than the 
passion of Shelley. However, the address was one of considerable 
interest. Lord Houghton, as he frankly owned, enjoyed talking 
over the poets of his youth with his literary friends, and he 
imparted that sense of enjoyment to his audience. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 99} to 993. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MINISTERIAL DECLARATIONS. 


HE line taken up by the new Government upon all affairs 
outside Ireland is fairly satisfactory. They will pass 
the more important measures on hand, such as the Bill creating 
a Secretary of State for Scotland; the Bill permitting Australia 
to federate herself; and the Irish Labourers’ Bill; and they 
will help on Mr. Collings’s Bill for relieving voters disqualified 
by the acceptance of medical relief. They will bring forward 
a Budget which, they expect, will pass without contention, 
or at least without an adverse vote ; and for the rest, they will 
press all business forward, and wind up the Session as rapidly 
as may be. They will, moreover, urge on the work of regis- 
tration, which will this year be cruelly heavy; and they pledge 
themselves as deeply as men can to hold the new Election at 
the earliest possible moment, which will, it may be pre- 
sumed, be the last week of November, the Dissolution, it is 
officially stated, being impossible until the 17th of that month. 
All this is satisfactory, and was accepted as such by Mr. 
Gladstone. ‘This Parliament has exhausted its mandate, a 
new electoral body has been placed in power, and it is more 
right, as well as more convenient, to leave the disputed 
questions of importance to the decision of the new representa- 
tives. That decision will be at once irreversible and irre- 
sistible, for it will represent the judgment of a heavy majority 
of all adult males within the Kingdom. The business, 
therefore, of the Houses during the time which still remains 
to them is, as Sir Michael Hicks-Beach said, to clear the road 
for their successors, and then to allow to themselves, and to the 
multitude of new candidates who are coming forward, a holi- 
day before they begin to educate the new constituency. 


It was rather on foreign politics, however, than domestic 
legislation, that the new Ministers were expected to reveal 
distinctive opinions; but hitherto they have abstained from 
doing so. They are evidently not going to plunge into a war 
with Russia out of mere recklessness. Lord Salisbury takes 
up the negotiations with that Power where Lord Granville left 
them ; and both he and Lord R. Churchill express a wish for 
peace, as well as a hope of obtaining it. There is, it is true, 
one ominous sentence in Lord Salisbury’s speech. He 
cannot quite get rid of his longing for Candahar as a 
military position, and declared that Britain “ must trust for the 
defence of her precious interests to preparations skilfully 
devised and vigorously and rapidly carried out for the defence 
of our frontier at all points where it is weak, and to bulwarks 
which shall not only defend the frontier where it is attacked, 
but which shall stretch out far enough to prevent the tide of 
war rolling to its foot.” We cannot find these far-stretching 
bulwarks without entering the Ameer’s dominions; and if the 
sentence were meant as a pledge of action, we should before 
Christmas be engaged in the third invasion of Afghanistan. 
We understand the words, however, to be intended rather as a 
counsel of perfection than as a menace, and if that interpre- 
tation is correct, Lord Salisbury’s attitude is unobjectionable. 
It is quite true that the Ameer places his foreign policy at our 
disposal on condition that we secure to him the Pass of 
Zulfikar, and quite right, therefore, to make of his possession 
of that Pass an indispensable condition of any treaty. If 
Russia chooses to fight on that ground—which we disbelieve 
—that is her affair, for England cannot recede without a 
breach of faith, and would not have done so had Mr. Gladstone 
remained at the head of affairs. As to “rapid and vigorous 
preparations,” the fortification of the north-western frontier, if 
it has to be completed, may as well be completed now, and the 
more thorough the work, the fewer will be the panics and the 
less the temptation to advance into Afghanistan. The twenty 
millions wasted in that second invasion would have sufficed not 
only to fortify the Passes, but to complete the frontier railway 
and to place our second line, the river Indus, in a condition of 
impregnable defence. The cost of the works will be con- 
siderable, but it must be borne; and it must not be forgotten 
that if the fortresses are really strong, it will not be neces- 
sary to make those ruinous additions to the permanent Army 
in India which we regret to see so many journals assume to be 
indispensable. If ever we have to face a popular revolt in 
India, it will be on a question of taxation; and if we are to 
add six millions a year to the expenditure on the Army, fresh 
taxation, and that of a searching and oppressive character, 
will be indispensable. The plan of fortifying the frontier will 
be the cheapest in the end, if only because the Government, 








being secure against a coup de main, can keep its troops at 
home until the necessity actually arises, 

If there is nothing hidden in that ominous sentence about 
stretching bulwarks, Lord Salisbury may be trusted for the 
time with India ; and although Mr. Gladstone is obviously and 
naturally suspicious upon this point, we see nothing as yet to 
indicate any new departure in Egypt. There is a dangerous 
sentence or two in Lord Salisbury’s speech about the 
Soudan, and it is impossible to forget that both he and 
Lord Randolph Churchill have denounced Lord Granville’s 
action; but as yet they both agree to accept accomplished 
facts. They both regret the abandonment of Dongola, Lord 
Randolph being especially severe upon a retreat which he. 
seems to think has been accompanied by depopulation, the 
agricultural classes having, according to him, retired with the 
troops—a palpable error; but both agree that Dongola cannot 
be reoccupied. Both are contemplating some settlement of 
the Soudan other than that of leaving it to its own people, 
but neither are yet certain what this settlement is to be. 
Lord Salisbury talks of some “ other assistance ” which he may 
possibly call in or accept for the arrangement of Soudanese 
affairs; but if he alluded to Italy, he only accepted an 
idea of the late Government ; and if he alladed to Turkey, he 
is only on the threshold of a sterile negotiation. The Sultan 
does not want to occupy deserts, and Parliament will not vote 
bribes to the Sultan. We have little fear in that direction, at 
all events while Parliament is sitting, and upon Egypt itself 
Lord Salisbury is wisely reticent. If he is contemplating any 
stroke, he has as yet given no hint of his intention. On the 
contrary, he carefully disclaims the idea attributed to him of 
removing the present Khedive, declares the financial situation 
to be the most pressing of all difficulties, and announces that 
the only mode of removing the evils which exist in Egypt 
is by steadily attacking them through a long-continued 
but “cautious and circumspect’ line of action. It is most 
significant that he ended his references to Egypt by hoping 
that for the remainder of its short life this Parliament might 
have no history,—a remark which showed that whatever his 
designs he does not intend to prosecute them for the present, 
but will content himself with maturing his plans, and possibly 
selecting agents for their execution. 

Too much must not, of course, be made of Lord Salisbury’s 
suavity and moderation. The House of Commons is so sick of 
its position, which is very much that of a man who, knowing 
himself to be dying of heart-complaint, is compelled to occupy 
himself with the details of his agents’ accounts, and is getting 
through business so fast that it may be possible to prorogue 
Parliament, at the latest, by the middle of August. The 
Government will then have three clear months in which 
to work its will, and the temptation to do something 
striking, something which electors will understand to involve 
a triumph, will be very great. If either Lord Salisbury or 
Lord Randolph could see his way clearly to such a result, 
no scruples, we may be sure, would stand in their path. The 
difficulty, however, of doing anything during an interregnum 
is considerable ; the Continental Powers are seriously divided 
about Egypt, the health of the Emperor of Germany hampers 
the action of Prince Bismarck, and above all, the prorogation 
of Parliament does not reduce Mr. Gladstone to silence. He 
has renewed his declaration of distaste to any permanent occu- 
pation of Egypt, and Lord Salisbury will no more like to 
compel his great rival to stump England pouring out denun- 
ciatory speeches, than he will like to‘provoke him to defiance 
while the House of Commons is still at his disposal. The effect 
of a “grand stroke” upon the elections might, in that case, be 
disastrous instead of beneficial to the Tories, and the Liberals 
might return to power pledged to the immediate evacuation of 
the Nile Valley. We incline to believe, therefore, that until the 
elections the new Government will be moderate, will take credit 
for moderation and good management, and will confine itself to 
arrangements which would enable it to act with decision 
should the electors prove unexpectedly favourable. The only 
considerable fact which militates against that theory is that 
Lord Salisbury told his own party, when announcing that he 
should accept power, that he was certain they would not wish 
for “a timid policy ;’ but that was before he had demanded 
guarantees, and had discovered all the difficulties of the 
Egyptian situation. The calm way in which he announced 
on Monday that Tewfik had always been loyal, and that, there- 
fore, the British Government was bound “in honour”? to 
protect him, indicates the extent of the change which even a 
few hours of office may make in the opinions of a statesman 
responsible for his acts. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC ASPECT OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


T is obvious that for the present at least the new Govern- 
ment is to be much more Democratic than Tory. What 
will happen in case the General Election should turn out in 
their favour we will not say. In that case, doubtless, with 
the prospect of a full Parliamentary term of Government 
before them, the old Tory heart would break out again, 
possibly even in the chief representative of Democracy himself. 
But for the present it is made clear, by a considerable number 
of different indications, that the Democratic policy has 
triumphed. In spite of his own personal adhesion to Mr. 
Childers’s principle, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has declined to 
balance the new impost on Income-tax payers by any burden 
on the masses. Further, he has committed the Government to 
the Medical Relief Bill, as well as to a sweeping condemna- 
tion of the principle of coercive measures in Ireland, a 
condemnation which is almost comic in his mouth. 
Also, on two somewhat remarkable points of minor im- 
portance, it looks as if Lord Randolph Churchill were 
likely to overrule the Cabinet in the Democratic direction. 
Observe the emphatic protest which he made, without any 
repudiation on the part of his leader, against engrafting on the 
law of England the Scotch law which permits the preliminary 
examination of witnesses on oath when a crime has been com- 
mitted, but before any person has been accused of that crime, 
for the purpose of discovering the origin of that crime. Observe 
also the hope which he held out that, in relation even to the 
Crofters’ Bill, which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach had declined to 
carry further, the Government might reconsider their deter- 
mination, in deference to Mr. Gladstone’s strongly-expressed 
opinion that some such Bill is required if order is to be re- 
established in the Highlands. So far as we can see, the 
Democratic policy has, for the present, triumphed all along 
the line. First, the Tories gracefully evade a tax on poor con- 
sumers which they think demanded by principle. They are 
eager to guard against the danger of depriving something like 
a quarter of the number of agricultural labourers otherwise 
entitled to a vote, of their privilege, in consequence of their 
having inadvertently received medical relief from the parish 
doctor. Nay, the Tories publicly express horror at the 
notion that any man’s liberty of keeping silence as to the origin 
of a crime should be designedly overruled, in order that the 
authors of those crimes may be discovered,—a most remark- 
able innovation on the old Toryism. And most curious of all, 
the Tories having decided to burke a Land Bill the principles of 
which they regard as an attack on landlordism, are to be called 
upon to reconsider their determination at the suggestion of 
the great author of the Irish Land Acts. And as for asking 
for any renewal of the more useful instruments for repressing 
crime in Ireland, the Tories are positively scandalised at the 
notion,—so shocking do they deem it to all well-constituted 
political minds. All this must be very “ upsetting’ to the 
old Conservatives. They must feel very like the man in the 
sedan-chair without any bottom, who said that if he did not 
know he was riding he should think he was walking. They 
must feel that if they did not know they were under a Tory 
Government they should think they were under a Radical 
Government. For the Tory Government, like the old sedan- 
chair, has got the bottom knocked out of it, and it is only so 
far as “* the name of the thing ” goes, that the genuine Tories 
can regard themselves as being in power at all. 

The danger of the position is greatest in relation to 
Ireland. There a Tory Government, which governs by favour 
of Mr. Parnell, is far more dangerous than a Liberal Govern- 
ment which is bound to show its independence of Mr. Parnell. 
Already the violent party in Ireland are seizing their oppor- 
tunity. At Holycross, near Thurles, on Sunday, there 
was held a meeting of the National party, which was ad- 
dressed by Mr. John O'Connor, M.P., one of Mr. Parnell’s most 
devoted followers. In speaking to a resolution describing the 
landlords as “ unjust and inhuman,” and the recent reductions 
of rent as entirely inadequate, Mr. John O'Connor is reported to 
have said that, * although that, perhaps, was as far as they 
dare go at present, he would take the liberty of dissenting 
from the last speaker, and saying that he thought no rent 
would be a fair one at present,” an assertion greeted with 
* enthusiastic cheering and waving of hats.” “ He held with 
the early programme of the Land League that the Land Ques- 
tion would not be settled until landlordism is abolished root 
and branch [great cheering], until rent had been made to cease 
in reality as it had already ceased to exist infact.” The hon. 
Member did not explain how that which had ceased to exist in 
fact, had not ceased to exist in reality. “ Rent,” he went on, 











“could not be paid. [Cheers.] They were on the eve of a 
new struggle, in which it would not be necessary to issue a 
No-rent manifesto [cheers] to bring the Irish tenant-farmer up 
to that sticking-point when he would put his back against the 
ditch saying, ‘ Here I stand, I will pay no rent, and I will 
stick to my farm at the same time.’ [Great cheering.]” Now, 
this open avowal of the policy of plunder on the part of the 
Member for Tipperary, at such a moment as this, is a very 
dangerous omen indeed for the future of a Government which 
has begun by flaunting in everyone's face the boast that they will 
avoid anything likecoercion. We do not suppose that Mr. Parnell 
has at present any wish at all to see a new No-rent epidemic. 
He knows well enough at bottom that it would mean the first 
step towards the cessation of all respect for civil contract in 
Ireland ; in other words, the cessation of civilisation there. 
But Mr. Parnell, Irish king though he may be, is Irish king 
only while the people are satisfied with him. He may find it 
quite impossible to resist the effects of such speeches as Mr. 
John O'Connor's speech last Sunday at Holycross, a speech the 
popular influence of which will spread like lightning through 
the land. The pressure on Mr. Parnell to originate, or at least 
sanction, a new No-rent agitation, may easily be too strong to 
be resisted. And with a Tory Government who have positively 
condemned their predecessors for even thinking of renewing 
the more reasonable provisions of the Crimes Act, provisions 
which, as Mr. Gladstone justly said, so far from being coercive, 
are the very provisions which some eminent and able 
lawyers think it would be wise and safe to extend to the whole 
United Kingdom,—with such a Government, we say, committed 
by its first act to a policy decidedly more Democratic than the 
policy of the Liberals, to meet the rush of a new tidal wave of 
lawlessness higher and more formidable than that of 1881, will 
be most difficult. If the Liberals had been in office, they would 
at least have felt that they could rely for assistance in firmly 
resisting such an agitation on the Tories. But the Tories are 
in office without their principles. They are outbidding the 
Liberals in their appeals to the Irish people. Truly Mr. 
Gladstone might well say that the act of the new Govern- 
ment in pronouncing their disapproval of any exceptional 
strengthening of the law, after the expiration of the Crimes 
Act, had laid upon them one of the heaviest responsibilities 
which a Government could well incur. 


There is another serious aspect in the Democratic attitude of 
the new Government. Supposing it to fail, as we believe it 
will fail, in taking the wind out of the sails of the Liberals. — 
which is, of course, what is desired,—will it not succeed in 
taking all the confidence out of Conservative hearts,—which is 
not at all what they desire? Will it not rob the Govern- 
ment of all the natural support on which they ought to be able 
to rely, without giving them the unnatural support for which 
they probably hope? If Mr. John O’Connor’s very broad hints 
are taken in Ireland, what will English Conservatives say ex- 
cept that the refusal of Tories to come up even to the Liberal 
standard of caution, had been the cause of this renewed 
and disastrous agitation? Will not that destroy their confi- 
dence in their party and their party leaders, and take all the 
heart out of them for the future? Can we for a long time to 
come look to Lord Salisbury and his colleagues as the repre- 
sentatives of the traditional Conservatism of the English 
people? And will not the loss of such a make-weight in the 
Constitution be one of the most serious losses imaginable to 
the future steadiness and evenness of progress in English 
political life ? 


THE INSURRECTION IN ANAM. 

\HE weakness of French Colonial policy, which for two 
centuries has frustrated all their efforts, often brilliant 
efforts, to build up a Colonial Empire, springs from a perma- 
nent cause. The French people do not care for Colonies 
unless they will pay, and pay directly, and do not care much 
for them even then. They do not want to emigrate, only a 
few of them are attracted by planters’ work, and they are at 
heart indifferent even to Colonial trade. The nation deserted its 
pioneers in India, and lost the grand territories South of the 
Nerbudda, which they might easily have retained, by a refusal 
to expend twenty thousand men in the effort to retain them. 
Had they supported either Bussy or Lally, the English must 
have compromised with them, and in the subsequent 
division they would have retained the Presidency of 
Madras. They fought for the Canadas bravely enough ; 
but they gave them up after the first grand reverse, and 
they hardly noticed Napoleon’s sale of Louisiana. They never 
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persevered in their South Sea policy, though it had a strong | to organise a kind of Tunisian system, and who, with only 
attraction for the later Bourbons; and they surrendered | six hundred soldiers and some marines, was encamped in the 


Mexico under the Second Empire after they had occupied it, | 


rather than risk a war with the United States, They cling, 
it is true, to the countries South of the Mediterranean, because 
they can see them, and their national pride is involved ; but 
they govern them like great military posts, and the peasantry 
regard service “in Africa” with permanent dislike, If China 
had persevered the other day, the French would have given up 
Tonquin, and even now they seem unable either to conquer or to 
quit Madagascar. So well aware are their statesmen of this 
feeling that they regard any Colonial reverse with horror as 
certain to irritate the nation, and that whenever they are 
determined to conquer, they circulate the most astounding 
falsehoods or exaggerations about the pecuniary value of the 
conquered lands, M. Gabriel Monod, a most cool observer, 
declares, in this month’s Contemporary, that the scene after 
the receipt of the news of the petty disaster of Lang-son in 
Tonquin was most deplorable. The Deputies were so well 
aware of the peasants’ feelings about colonies, that they became 
for a moment politically insane with fear. “ The Chamber 
was in despair about the effect of the news upon the coming 
elections.” The Government ‘publishes the news forthwith, 
orders the evacuation of Formosa, and has not so much as the 
courage to defend its own conduct and policy in the Chamber 
next day; the supporters of the Government lose their heads 
altogether, and advise its resigning without waiting for a vote 
of the Chamber; the Moderates, like M. Ribot, lend their aid 
to overthrow it, without realising that they are playing into 
the hands cf the Radicals; the populace and the newspapers 
respectively demand the immediate sending of 50,000 men to 
the Chinese capital, and the immediate recall of the troops 
and evacuation of Tonquin. No one can have witnessed this 
panic, no one can have seen the irrational excitement of men 
like MM. Ribot and Clémenceau and Raoul Duval over this 
insignificant incident, and heard the crowd yelling its 
applause for M. Paul de Cassagnac, M. Rochefort, and 
Marshal MacMahon, without trembling at the want of moral 
equilibrium which this occurrence has brought to light.” 
The peasants, in fact, believe, and with too much justice, that 
the Colonial adventures of their rulers are really efforts to 
obtain estates which will pay a few planters who will grow 
sugar and coffee, a few influential voters who, as M. Ferry 
promised them, will obtain profitable places for their sons, and 
a few money-dealers who will lend cash at high interest to the 
planting families, as they do in Guadaloupe, but will never pay 
the people at all, 

It is this state of feeling which makes a tragical incident 
like the revolt at Hué so important to the Ministry, and even 
the Republic. The voters were sick of the costly and trouble- 
gome war in Tonquin, a colony which all the men they 
trust told them would never be profitable, and were 
delighted when China, for reasons which Sir R, Hart probably 
understands, but no one else does, agreed to the new Treaty of 
Tientsin. They thought the war was over, and with a certain 
gullenness visible throughout the debate in every party— 
except the Clerical, which is genuinely and justly delighted by 
the arrest of the horrible persecutions of the Christians in 
Anam—resigned themselves to their new responsibility. M. 
Clémenceau to!d them Tonquin would never pay ; but still the 
war was over, and they would wait to see, when suddenly the 
war was revived. Between Cochin China and Tonquin, both 
of which are now tropical Colonies governed directly by France, 
without fictions about native authority, stretches a long 
“ protected” kingdom called Anam, of which the interior 
half is mountain, and the coast half is a low, swampy, over- 
wafered, but exceedingly fertile country, populated and 
cultivated by a quiet peasantry as industrious and, it is said, 
as timid as our own Bengalees, The French naturally want 
this kingdom, which connects their Colonies, and will produce 
more revenue than the rest of Indo-China, and, being debarred 
by fear of Pekin from direct annexation, try to govern it 
through the native monarch, now a child, As usual, 
however, they wish to obtain all possible advantages, and 
have recently forced on Anam a Treaty much more dis- 
agreeable and dishonouring than annexation, because it 
yaralyses, yet retains, the old native machinery. The 


Anamite Ministers could not bear it; and, availing themselves 
of the irritation caused by the French troops, who, according 
to Mr. Scott, have got out of hand altogether, and even 
outrage the women, sent the boy-King into the moun- 
tains, and made a desperate and treacherous attack upon 
General de Courcy, who had gone to Hué 


the invaders, 





vast walled enclosure which, as in Pekin, surrounds the Palace 


| of Hué and the principal public buildings, was attacked 


by thirty thousand men, as he says, and probably by ten 
thousand, and, with his barracks in flames, was compelled to 
fight for his life. The Anamese, however, are poor soldiers ; 
he had an unusual force of artillery, and, by a furious 
cannonade, which spared only the Palace, and daring attacks, 
in one of which he captured the Regent, he cleared the citadel, 
and can now await in safety the reinforcements of two thou- 
sand men ordered from Haiphong. He is said to be an excellent 
officer, and he certainly showed gallantry and firmness of a 
high kind; but he knows his countrymen, and his effort in 
his telegrams is first of all to prevent a panic in the Chamber, 
and next to create an impression that Hué is full of wealth. 
After bidding his employers three times over not to be 
anxious, he forwards on the 7th inst. the following extra- 
ordinary telegram :— 
“ Hué, July 7th, 1885, 11.55 p.m. 

“We are absolute masters here. The enemy’s troops are dis- 

banded. A few scattered fires are breaking out found the Legation 
and in some parts of the citadel. The Royal Palace has remained 
untouched, thanks to the exemplary discipline of the battalion of the 
3rd Zouaves, who took it and defended it. It contains a great trea- 
sure—5,000,000 fr. in silver bars—an amount which will be much 
increased if I find the gold bars. The art treasures are priceless. I 
shall await instructions. I request permission to grant more crosses 
and medals than I am provided with.” 
Actual bars of silver, possible bars of gold, Oriental “ art 
treasures,” such as they sell on the Boulevards, surely these 
desirable things will soothe the people, and induce them to go 
on with the Colonial policy! The spirit of the telegram can- 
not be mistaken, and it is not the spirit which enables a people 
to found great Colonies. To the mind of General de Courcy, 
who is Viceroy of Indo-China in all but name, Anam, even in 
the first hours of a deadly struggle, in which he and his men 
have borne themselves splendidly, appears not as a possession 
of France, to be restored to order, but as a place to be exploité 
—we have no English equivalent—for pecuniary advantage. 
That advantage naturally will not strike the peasantry, who 
will not share in it, and who will only see that some 
thousands more of their children will now be required 
to hold down an unhealthy Delta—the list of invalids is 
astounding—where grand acts of treachery occur, and in which 
a guerilla war may be carried on for years, even if it is not 
secretly favoured by the Chinese. If General de Courey had 
been slain, the Ministry would have been overthrown, and 
Anam would, under one pretext or another, have been 
evacuated ; and, even as it is, the incident will be distinctly 
felt at the elections as an anti-Republican influence. We have 
not the slightest jealousy of French acquisitions in Indo-China, 
believing that, although their motive is selfish, the arrest of 
the awful sum of human misery involyed in the Anamese 
persecutions constitutes a justifiable object of pursuit; but 
that is not the way in which Empires are built. These are 
not the days of Pizarro, who, but that he could not write, 
might have written this very despatch to Philip IL; nor will 
conquests in the Pizarro spirit now prove enduring. If Indo- 
China cannot be governed quietly, but requires an army of 
35,000 men and the consequent expenditure, the French 
peasantry, who already supply 65,000 men for Northern 
Africa, will sooner or later insist upon withdrawing, or at 
least upon converting direct administration into a shadowy 
alliance with a native King. Meanwhile, we have still to 
hear the effect of the news in Pekin, where, in all the 
negotiations with France, and even in the Treaty of Tientsin, 
a certain obligation towards Anam has been continuously 
affirmed. 

And yet there are people in England, with Mr. Traill as 
their mouthpiece, who desire Englishmen to behave like 
Frenchmen in similar affairs, and cannot understand why, 
after the fall of Khartoum, Mr. Gladstone was not overthrown 
by a popular explosion. .He was not so overthrown, just 
because the English people, with their numerous faults, possess 
political sense, and do not lose in an hour of momentary 
disaster what M. Gabriel Monod calls “their mora! equi- 
librium.” 


THE BISHOP OF SOUTHWELL. 
HE Bishop of Southwell’s first address to the Southwell 
Diocesan Synod gives a striking impression of the man. 
If we might interpret it quite freely in our own language, and 
select just that portion of it which will most interest the Laity, 
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we might paraphrase Dr. Ridding’s speech almost as follows :— 
‘The Anglican Church is a great and most powerful organisation, 
of which I am one of the heads. Perhaps I do not attach the 
same importance to the form of the Episcopalian organisation 
in itself, as an exclusive channel of divine grace, that some of 
you may attach to it; perhaps I do not see the differences 
which divide us from the most popular and powerful of the 


‘Dissenting sects as soinsuperable as many of you see them to be. 


I may think that there is less substantial difference between 
us and Nonconformists than many of you think. If the wish 
for reunion were as strong as is the genuine sympathy between 
the Church and many of the Dissenting sects, 1 am not sure 
that acceptable terms of reunion might not be found. But I 
am not so sanguine as to suppose that the time is come in 
which such terms can even be profitably discussed. Cer- 
tainly I am not going to lend my sanction to any scheme 
for confounding the functions of ordained clergymen with 
those of laymen. For though I am not disposed to exaggerate 
the significance of the priestly office, I know that the nature of 
ordination * would probably divide the Clergy into two sections 
as completely as any question,” and I have consequently no 
intention of raising the question so as to bring that division of 
opinion to the front. Iwish to make the most and best of 
the clerical office without defining wherein exactly its virtue 
consists, so that both those who derive its influence from the 
special rite of ordination, and those who regard that rite 
chiefly as a security for proper order and authority in the 
Church, may be alike able to co-operate heartily with me. 
For whatever view we may take of the origin of clerical in- 
fluence and authority, it is at least true that the more faith and 
love the Clergy embody in their work, and the more they 
elicit in their lay colleagues, the better their work will be 
done. Assume, if you please, that ritual is at the 
source of the grace which the Church diffuses, yet the 
grace which is added as the reward for fidelity and zeal, 
at least increases the sum-total of the efficiency of our 
Church; and whatever our theory may be as to the sacra- 
mental basis of our work, we may at least endeavour to gain 
this additional grace. Therefore, let us consider, putting 
aside theories, how so to use the Church that its efficiency 
may be of the highest and noblest kind. 

‘For that purpose we ought, in the first place, to make the 
most of our churches themselves; and you cannot make the 
most of them if they are to be shut up whenever they are not 
to be used for public worship. They ought to be ever open 
schools of religious art, religious music, and religious teaching ; 
and the higher the view you take of the consecration of the 
church, the more bound you are to avail yourself of these 
consecrated influences for raising and subduing the spirit 
of the people. And what I say of the churches themselves, 
I say of the laity also. Use all who can be used, and 
do not despair of any till you have tried. Be sure 
that anything like jealousy of fellow-workers is a sign that 
the true consecration of spirit is not in you. The more 
fellow-workers you gain, the greater is your own work, 
which is never really fruitful till it produces fruitfulness in 
others. “Life is troublesome unless it is enjoyable, and 
many workers mean life and therefore trouble; but healthy 
men find life enjoyable.” Without lay workers you will never 
get real access to the evil which the Church is commissioned 
to remove; therefore the more lay workers you get, the more 
real is the life of the Church. Genuine help of this kind is 
the absolute condition of spiritual efficiency. 

‘ Again, in all dealings with those outside the Church, be 
not jealous of allowing them to be aided and helped in their 
own way. If they wish to be buried in consecrated ground, do 
not grudge them the consecrated ground. If they wish to be 
buried by rites other than those which you can yourselves 
administer, do not grudge them the privilege of allowing their 
own ministers to use their own rites in the national church- 
yard. If there is a wish on the part of those who are not 
Churchmen to recognise their union with those who are, and 
yet they do not feel at liberty to recognise that union as fully 
as you might wish, still encourage them to recognise it in 
their own limited way rather than not to recognise it at all. 
Be large and magnanimous towards the seruples of those who 
donot belong to your communion, and yet who feel indistinctly 
the breadth of fellowship in the very idea of our Church, 
Again, when there is any difficulty about using honestly 
the words of our burial-service, as they are found in the usual 
form of the service, over the bodies of those whom you 
inter, adopt the forms that have long been in use in 
the diocese of Lincoln in such cases, and do not repel from 
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you those who are eager for the Church’s ministrations 
at the very moment when they are feeling most keenly 
the pangs of spiritual and moral distress. And again, in 
relation to political differences with the Nonconformist world, 
I would strongly urge that there should be no rhetorical 
exaggerations on your part. Do not call Disestablishment an 
act of national apostacy, but simply point out how difficult it 
would be, once religion were disestablished, to give any 
religious sanction to national acts without either selecting some 
special religious body to be the vehicle for that religious 
sanction,—which would be favouritism,—or complicating all 
such questions by using each body in turn, in which case it 
will not be easy to avoid giving their turn to those who 
have little or no spiritual creed to enforce. The final 
result must be the dropping-out of all public recognition 
of religious faith on great national occasions. Then con- 
sider, again, what Disestablishment must mean as regards the 
question of so-called religious liberty. It must mean very 
much enlarging the liberty to forge new ecclesiastical bonds. 
Once suppose the Church separated from the State, and it must 
fall asunder into a number of bodies, each of which would have 
a much stricter and more coherent constitution than our exist- 
ing Church. The liberty gained would be liberty to bind 
ourselves more tightly, not liberty to move more freely than 
before. It would be like the liberty for which the Southern 
States once fought, a liberty to enslave. Above all, however, 
never make so much of the cry against the party of Disestab- 
lishment, as to forget that the one great end of the Church is 
to foster the Christian spirit, and that so soon as you find 
yourselves fighting for the ecclesiastical organisation in a spirit 
which is not the spirit of Christ, you are sacrificing the end to 
the means. Unless we can build up the Christian character at 
the very time when we are fighting for our Church organisation, 
we cannot be doing any real good by our fight for that Church 
organisation. The fight may and must be mischievous if it is 
in any degree inconsistent with the only object to be gained 
by the fight,—namely, the spread and growth of the spirit of 
Christ itself,’ 

Such is, we do not say an accurate rendering of the 
Bishop’s address, but at least an accurate rendering of the 
impression which that address has made on the present writer. 
who has, of course, freely abbreviated and paraphrased those 
portions which have chiefly struck himself. It seems to us,— 
whatever criticisms we might be inclined to make here and there 
on its implicit theolory,—an address marked by a singularly 
statesmanlike and wise and Christian spirit; an address by the 
counsels of which,—though some of the Clergy will view it from 
one point of view and others from another,—all might find it 
possible to guide themselves without sacrificing a single deep 
conviction, or, indeed, anything but that which the Christian 
faith itself requires them to sacrifice,—the grudges of a narrow- 
hearted exclusiveness. If all the Bishops could use a tone as 
firm, wise, and large-minded, we should have no fear of the 
near approach of Disestablishment. 


THE WOODSTOCK ELECTION. 

HERE is one pleasant feature about the Woodstock 
election, and that was the sharp rebuke which the 
working-class living in the collection of villages called by that 
name gave to political rowdyism. It is quite clear to any one 
who reads the detailed reports of the proceedings that the 
better-off electors were doubtful as to the expediency of resist- 
ing Lord Randolph Churchill’s re-election. They did not like 
the system of re-election ; they were not sure of success; they 
did not want a quarrel with Blenheim, or they were inclined 
to wait for the General Election. The Liberal Committee 
was at first divided; and the contest was due to the 
resolution of the working-class to punish Lord Randolph 
Churchill for the recklessness of his attacks upon them- 
selves, upon the Liberal Party, and upon Mr. Gladstone. 
The latter charges need no evidence, for the proof is in the recol- 
lection of all men ; but Englishmen generally had half forgotten 
the wordsin which Lord Randolph expressed the depth of his con- 
tempt for the new voters. He had said that to grant household 
franchise in the counties was “to chuck away precious political 
privileges among a mass of people who do not value them 
because they do not understand them, and who, not valuing 
or understanding them, will undoubtedly misuse them,” and 
that the labourers in particular were “ of uneducated mind 
and feeble political intelligence.” The working-men had, how- 
ever, not forgotten this, and from first to last they insisted 
upon fighting upon the definite ground, repeated in their own 
speeches almost every three minutes, that Lord Randolph’s 
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speeches, in their recklessness, their ignorance, and their Billings- 
gate, showed him to be a political rowdy unworthy to represent 
any constituency whatever. The tenacity with which they 
stuck to this point is remarkable. So far from underrating 
his offences in the way of violent, scornful, or insolent language, 
they rather exaggerated them, and attributed more importance 
to verbal misbehaviour than the classes above them would 
have done. There was no want of political discussion, and one 
almost pathetic scene which indicates that the tradition of the 
bad days when the landlords taxed bread to keep up rent has 
not yet died away. Mr. E. J. C. Morton had been speaking 
of the years between 1816 and 1846, when “the price of the 
quartern loaf of bread was from 8d. to 1s., and during that time 
there were few agricultural labourers in the country who were 
earning more than 9s. per week; the average was 7s. or 8s. 
[An old labourer here rose slowly to his feet: ‘Oi starved 
nigh to death.’] Iam extremely obliged to my friend for his 
very forcible comment.’ But the working-men always came 
back to the story that Lord Randolph had scorned and abused 
everybody, and that he consequently should not represent them. 
They compelled the fight, and but that the Duke of Marl- 
borough, who had promised neutrality, suddenly declared for 
his brother, and so alarmed the little men of the borough for 
their local interests, the workmen would have defeated the new 
Secretary of State. As it was, they put him to the expense 
of a contested election, and showed conclusively to the country 
that even among his own villagers, his Democratic speeches are 
regarded with aversion by the class which they are first of all 
intended to attract. 

The lesson will, we trust, prove a beneficial one to both 
sides. There has been a danger of late that candidates, 
especially candidates who know nothing of the people, except 
by study from above, deceived by their rough language among 
themselves, might fancy that rowdyism of speech was attrac- 
tive to them, and might, by bidding against each other in the use 
of Billingsgate, degrade the whole tone of our political contests 
and of all political oratory. The moment abuse begins, slander 
begins too, until candidates who in private are gentlemen, in 
public talk like American “ Ward politicians,’ and their 
opponents are accused, as Presidents constantly are in 
America, of having broken half the Commandments. If 
the lower electors had shown any delight in vituperation, 
vituperation would soon have transcended all bounds ; and it 
is a most fortunate thing that they in particular, separating 
themselves from other classes, should at Woodstock have 
condemned, and, so far as they could, have punished, the very 
beginnings of the practice. It is to attract them that this 
license of speech is employed, and it is they who declare that 
to them it is irritating and repulsive. There is no reason to 
believe that the working-men of Woodstock are peculiar 
in any way, except in the large infusion of agricultural 
labourers in their ranks; and it should never be for- 
gotten that the only two working Members as yet elected 
to Parliament by working electors are perfectly tem- 
perate in speech, one of them much more so than any 
politician in the House of equally fixed convictions. Mr. Burt 
represents a constituency of miners, popularly supposed to be 
the roughest class in the community: and in his reliance on 
pure argument, without a trace either of violence or of class 
bitterness, he puts to shame half the long-descended Members 
in the House. And when one thinks of it, there is no reason 
for surprise that it should be so. We all have a code for 
our social superiors which we think them bound to obey; 
and the workmen detest rowdyism in “a gentleman,” 
as aristocrats would detest it in a King. The Tories 
often say Lord Beaconsfield used such language when he 
was young, and forget that in using it he failed, that he never 
carried a popular constituency, and that he owed his entrance 
into Parliament, not to the mob whom rowdyism is supposed 
to attract, but to a Peer who had the wit to see something in 
Mr. Disraeli besides an unscrupulous tongue. The something 
may be in Lord Randolph Churchill also, though there is no 
proof of it yet; but clearly unscrupulousness of tongue elicits 
from workmen nothing but defiance. 

We wonder how the notion that rowdyism attracts the 
lower class arose. So far as we remember, there is not in 
modern history an instance of a man distinguished for that 
kind of license of speech, who, because of that license, has 
risen to the top. In the worst days of the French Terror, 
when to wear a cravat was to be suspect, the man 
most trusted by the mob dressed like a finicking dandy, and 
talked like a professor of an ecclesiastical turn of mind ; while, 
at the present moment, the Red leader, though he can utter a 








brutal sentence when carried away by rage, uses, when he tries 
to persuade, much the same tone as Fox. Our own typical 
demagogue, Sir Francis Burdett, never forgot for a moment that 
he was a gentleman; while Mr. Bright, though harsh against 
classes, is harsh with the harshness of a prophet, and has not a 
trace of the rowdy in his intellectual composition. Mr. Gladstone, 
whois more worshipped than any man of his time ever was, never 
in the highest fury of his intellectual wrath descends to abuse 
of individuals or of orders, and is reckless, if ever, only in a 
theory about the colour-blindness of the Greeks. But, per- 
haps, the most remarkable instance is that of Ireland. The 
Trish, as they love individuals, so they hate persons, and as 
they put no limit on their adulation, put none on their abuse, 
Their leaders are often, among all living men, the most 
reckless in speech, and the most rowdy in vituperation ; 
but the master of those leaders, the man whom the people 
would elect king, is the most self-restrained of orators, 
the least impulsive of rulers, an Englishman, cold, and reserved, 
and proud even beyond English precedent. The true leader 
gains nothing, even from an Irish mob, by violence of tongue, 
and in England Lord Salisbury’s occasional slips into wild 
invective do but prevent his popularity. The contrary belief 
is an illusion of the upper classes; and the working-men 
of Woodstock, though they lost their battle, have done a great 
service in helping to dispel it. 





LEO XIII. AS ULTRAMONTANE. 


HE Pope and the Ultramontane faction have at last come 
to blows, and each, in his own way, may lay claim to 
the victory. The Pope has triumphed, in so far that he has 
put to silence his responsible and official opponents, and has 
now only to deal with the small fry of journalists and anony- 
mous correspondents. The Ultramontanes have triumphed, in 
so far that they have forced the Pope to fight them with 
weapons drawn from their own armoury. Leo XIII, has 
interfered in behalf of the cause which Pius IX. was never 
weary of condemning; but in order to do so with effect, he 
has had to resort to methods which Pius IX. was never weary 
of employing. The Ultramontane sword has been unsheathed. 
in defence of Liberal Catholicism. Are the Ultramontanes or 
the Liberal Catholics the chief gainers by the event? The 
Roman correspondent of the Zimes gave a vivid picture on 
Thursday of the extent and diffusion of the Ultramontane re- 
volt. “It forced the Pope’s hand in Belgium ; it seeks to frustrate 
his endeavours in Germany ; it refuses his guidance in Ireland ; 
it has shown itself so headstrong in Spain as to draw forth a 
severe rebuke.” Perhaps the Pope would have borne all this 
in silence. But when the same tactics were pursued in Rome 
itself, in the columns of the Papal journals, and among the 
members of the Sacred College, he evidently thought it time 
to speak. The result was the remarkable letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Paris which was published the other day. 

It may seem at first sight that there is something unnatural 
in an Ultramontane quarrelling with a Pope. The whole policy 
of the party under Pius IX. was to exalt the Papal authority. 
Can the Ultramontanes be consistent in protesting against the 
application for a different purpose of the doctrine they helped 
to promulgate? It would be a sufficient answer to this question 
to say that no party, whether religious or political, ever troubles 
itself about consistency. It makes an excellent text for the 
sermons of opponents, but inside the party it is invariably put 
aside under cover of some such formula as ‘circumstances 
alter cases.” But at bottom the Ultramontanes are not incon- 
sistent. They wanted the Pope's authority established, not 
for its own sake, but for the sake of the uses to which they 
hoped to put it. Infallibility was to them what the 
sovereignty of the people was to the French Jacobins—a 
formula to be used, not because it was true, but because it was 
useful. An advanced French Republican will declare that 
from the judgment of universal suffrage there is no appeal, and 
in the same breath he will enumerate the arrangements he is 
making to guard against the possibility that universal suffrage 
may pronounce against the Republic. The worst enemies of 
Whig Kings have been the preachers of Divine right. When 
Pius IX. was on the throne, the Ultramontanes had his 
exclusive confidence, and repaid him by absolute devo- 
tion. Now that Leo XIII, has withdrawn the confidence, 
they have in their turn withdrawn the devotion. Even 
among Ultramontanes there is an inner sanctuary, in 
which the sacred lamp of private judgment yet burns, 
and the oil that feeds it is conviction that they know 
better than Leo XIII. how the authority he possesses should 
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be used. For a long time the Pope was very loth to speak 
against this view with sufficient peremptoriness. He was a 
Whig Pope, and he wished to rule by Whig methods. His 
silence, however, was misinterpreted, and the more he kept his 
powers in the background, the more he saw them invoked by 
persons and for causes with which he had no sympathy. The 
trial has at last been too much for him, and the letter to the 
Archbishop of Paris is the result. 

The subject of this letter is the necessity of subordination 
and obedience to the chief pastor of the Church. “ Upon these 
two virtues depend the order and life of the Church. They 
are the indispensable condition for doing right, and arriving 
happily in port.” Men may show themselves wanting in the 
fulfilment of this condition in more ways than one, and the 
most obvious ways are not always the most dangerous. There 
is no need, for example, that a man should offer open opposi- 
tion to the head of the Church :—“It is equally a proof of 
insincere submission to establish an opposition between 
Sovereign Pontiff and Sovereign Pontiff. Those who in the 
case of two differing directions reject the present one, and hold 
to the past one, give no proof of obedience to the authority 
which has the right and duty of directing them.” In fact, 
they are no better than those schismatics “ who, after con- 
demnation, would appeal to the next Council or to a better 
informed Pope.” The person to be obeyed is the Pope for the 
time being, not a Pope who has passed away or a Pope who 
has yet to come. The right opinion on the subject is that 
each Pope is “free to follow the rule of conduct which he 
judges best for the times and ihe other circumstances of the 
case.” As to what that rule is, he is the sole judge, because 
he alone has full knowledge what the circumstances are, and 
special light as to how they should be dealt with. The 
business of Catholic journalists, as of all other Catholics, is to 
submit themselvcs fully, with heart and mind, to the Roman 
Pontiff. Writers who act otherwise are false to their mission. 

In the long run, it is probable that this unmistakeable 
assertion of the Papal claims will be generally respected. 
Except in Ireland, the classes to which the Ultramontane 
journalists can appeal are not in a position to give them any 
effectual assistance. In France and Spain, they are identified 
with the Legitimate Royalists, in Germany with the Par- 
ticularists, and the adherents of these parties are not strong 
enough to count for much in an ecclesiastical quarrel. The 
great body of Catholics will prefer the cause of Catholicism to 
any other that their advisers in the Press may seek to identify with 
it, and they will think that the Pope is the best judge of what 
Catholicism really means. With the Ultramontane politicians, 
politics come first and Catholicism second. They may not con- 
sciously arrange them in this order, but preference is stronger 
than intention, and it is in this order that the two things 
really appeal to them. Hence comes their antagonism to Leo 
XIIL., with whom Catholicism comes first, and politics second. 
It is true this might equally have been said of Pius IX. He 
would have been Republican and Royalist, Radical and 
Reactionary, by turns, if he had thought it made for the 
interest of the Church that he should be so. But except in 
the brilliant opening of his Pontificate, he consistently 
identified religion with one party, and the Legitimists forgave 
him 1846 for the sake of the thirty years that followed his 
return to Rome, If Leo XIII. would curse the Republic in 
France, the Constitutional Monarchy in Spain, the Empire in 
Germany, the partisans of the dethroned dynasties would 
stand by him as they stood by Pius IX. They hate him 
because he judges each case on its merits, and is willing to be 
friends with any Government that is willing to be friends with 
him. But, we repeat, there is nothing in their hostility to 
carry any popular feeling with it; and now that the Pope has 
put his foot down, we shall expect to see the Opposition of the 
Extreme Right dwindle to nothing. In Ireland, no doubt, the 
case is different. There the Church has to contend with a strong 
popular movement, and the Pope is compromised by the 
mischievous and incendiary language of some members of the 
episcopate. But the author of the letter to the Archbishop of 
Paris is not likely to draw back before the National League. 
His rebuke to the French journalists and to Cardinal Pitra 
applies with equal force to Irish journalists and Archbishop 
Croke; and if it be necessary for him to make the application 
specific as well as obvious, there is not much fear that he will 
be found wanting. 

Yet, though Leo XIII. can be trusted to use wisely the 
autocratic power he claims, is it to the advantage of 
Catholicism that he should have been egged on to claim it ? 
That is another and a wider question, and one the answer to 





which would, as we think, be less favourable to the new Papal 
position. 


SCHOOL BOARDS AND THE LAW COURTS. 


HAT still-vexed body, the London School Board, seems to 
be in smooth water at last. It has, perhaps, been 
more unfortunate in its attempts to settle questions as to 
the extent of its powers than almost any other subordinate 
authority in the country. The county justices and the 
stipendiary magistrates have alike been banded against School 
Boards; and even the Judges of the High Court apparently 
endeavoured to make nonsense of its Acts of Parliament and . 
its bye-laws witb almost more than their usual acumen. It is 
true that the perverse decision of the Queen’s Bench Division 
in the Belgrave case was practically overruled by a later 
decision of other Judges of the same Court in another case 
between the same parties; and it was finally held that a 
parent could not evade the law compelling him to educate his 
children by merely sending the child to the door of the school 
without the fee payable, and so securing the child’s exclusion. 
It was originally held that such a method of keeping a child 
out of school was causing the child to attend school within the 
meaning of the Acts and bye-laws for enforcing attendance. 
Happily, Lord Coleridge got hold of the case on its re-hearing, 
and his strong common-sense and desire to make the Act work 
swept away the legal cobwebs which had obscured the minds of 
his less enlightened brethren. But, unfortunately, in the Wright 
case, in which the London School Board sued in the County Court 
for arrears of fees which a parent had neglected to pay of malice 
aforethought, the Lord Chief Justice was overruled by his 
brethren ; and the Court of Appeal, consisting of two Tories 
and Lord Justice Lindley, who had been a party to the adverse 
decision in the Belgrave case, sided with the majority, and ruled 
that the fees were not recoverable by action. The result was a 
dead-lock. A parent could be summoned before the magistrates 
for not sending his child to school with a fee, but meanwhile 
the child was excluded from the school and valuable time lost. 
But if the child was admitted to the school without payment 
of the fee, the fees could not afterwards be recovered from the 
parent. The one course meant the reduction of the Act toa 
nullity by the continued exclusion of the child, so evading 
compulsory education. The other course meant the perversion 
of the Act to make the education free, contrary to the inten- 
tion of the Legislature. But, happily, in the last case the 
Court of Appeal dropped some expressions which suggested a 
way out of the difliculty. The late Solicitor-General had 
divided his case into two halves,and asked the Court for two find- 
ings. The Court, like the Gods to Auneas, listened to one half of 
his prayer, while the other went fruitless down the empty winds. 
Though they refused to recognise any obligation on the parent 
to pay for his child’s education, they yet laid it down that he 
rendered himself amenable to penalties by not causing his child 
to take the fee with him. The child was in school, indeed, 
but he was not being caused by the parent to attend school 
within the meaning of the Act and the bye-laws. Upon this 
hint the Board acted. They no longer shut the door on the 
penniless child, but they summoned the father for sending it 
penniless. The magistrates proceeded to convict the recalci- 
trant fathers. But one magistrate, Mr. De Rutzen, of Maryle- 
bone, was at last found to refuse to convict. The case came 
before the Queen’s Bench Division. The Lord Chief Justice 
took to himself three others—Grove, Denman, and Mathew— 
and judgment was given unanimously in favour of conviction. 
“ Tt is true,” said the Lord Chief Justice, “ that the child has. 
in fact, attended school and received instruction ; but it is not 
the less true that the parent has not caused the child to attend 
the school, and it follows, therefore, that the parent has violated 
the Act and has incurred the penalty, and is therefore liable 
to be convicted.” It is true the penalty is not to exceed five 
shillings, including costs; but the fee in this case was only 
one penny. It would, therefore, well pay the School Board to 
instruct children for three months, and then serve a batch of 
summonses at once and secure 2s. 6d. for penalty and 2s. 6d. 
costs; and it is a game which the Board could carry on 
indefinitely, whilst it is one of which recalcitrant parents 
would soon tire. 

Thus, after many devious wanderings, and by an expensive and 
laborious course, the policy of the Education Acts is fully estab- 
lished at law. Education is to be compulsory, and it is not to be 
free. There is no hardship in the matter. Those parents who 
cannot pay through poverty, can either get the fee remitted by 
the School Board, if they elect for the child to go to a Board 
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School; or they can get it paid by the Guardians, if they elect 
to send it to a Voluntary School. The question is not whether 
education should be free for all, though we do not think it 
should. It must, in any case, be wrong that it should be free 
or not at the election of the parents, and by an accidental 
omission or defect in expression in the Act of Parliament, 
instead of by the deliberate intention of the Legislature. If 
education were to be free, it would be made free for all, and 
must be made so after full and free discussion on that particular 
point by Parliament. 

Nor is it, perhaps, altogether undesirable in result that it is 
only by quasi-criminal proceedings that payment can in effect 
be enforced. It may lead to some strange miscarriages. For 
instance, a case is now pending from the Hammersmith Police 
Court, in which a child, having spent the money which had 
been given it to pay the fee, was admitted to school on 
Monday, but refused admission on Tuesday. The parent was 
summoned for not causing the child to attend school, i.e., 
with the fee. The summons was dismissed. A penal 
offence implies guilty intention. If the child was given 
the money to pay, and misappropriated it, there was no 
guilty mind on the part of the parent, whatever there might 
have been on the part of the child. But if this aberration on 
the part of the child became too frequent,. the magistrate 
would presumably disbelieve that the child had been given the 
money to pay, or he could still convict the father for trusting 
an untrustworthy child. Meanwhile, in the generality of cases 
it is just as well that c vading the Education Act—that is, de- 
clining to perform the duty of a parent in regard to education— 
should be placed on the same footing as declining to perform 
the duty of a parent in regard to nurture. Such a neglect of 
duty is a criminal neglect, and should be stigmatized as criminal. 
The Act contains ample exemptions in case of real inability to 
comply with its provisions, through poverty, illness, or distance 
from school. There is little real opposition to compulsory 
education among the real working-classes. Compulsory educa- 
tion was a working-class cry in the days of Chartism, and a 
Radical doctrine till 1870. The opposition now raised to it is, 
except by a few “ faddists,” the interested opposition of a class 
who hate “light ’ in any form, and above all hate having to 
assist in the illumination of their neighbours. They must now 
carry their opposition elsewhere than to the Law Courts. Lord 
Coleridge has cleared them out of that field. 








AGNOSTICISM IN CARICATURE. 

QUESTION has lately arisen in University College 

Hospital which seems to us very instructive, as showing 
how a valuable practical principle may be caricatured so as to 
become simply ridiculous. University College was, as all our 
readers know, founded to teach pupils of all religions,—nay, to 
teach pupils of no religion, if any such there were, whose 
morality was decent and respectable enough to enable them to 
associate on equal terms with youths of different faiths. Quite 
rightly, therefore, it became a principle of the College to forbid 
the inculcation of specific religious opinions on those who are in 
statu pupillavi at Gower Street. In connection, however, with 
the medical school of University College a great hospital has 
arisen, and in these latter days it has become necessary to 
have this hospital supplied with nurses of the higher type 
who are now to be found in almost all the great hospitals. 
For this purpose an Anglican sisterhood has been utilised. 
And no one, so far as we know, has even suggested that 
they have not done their work as nurses thoroughly well. 
But lately there has arisen a great cry from the devotees of the 
agnostic principle of the College, that it is inconsistent with the 
ultimate aims of the College to employ any sisterhood for this 
purpose which insists on having all its members united by one 
bond of religious profession. Let it be granted, they say, that 
the Anglican sisterhood do their work as well as it can be done, 
yet, if they make their creed a sine qué now for the admission of 
new nurses, the non-sectarian principles of the College are set at 
naught, and you ought rather to run the risk of obtaining 
worse nurses, than to run the risk of having candidates 
for the honour of nursing in the hospital refused on 
religious grounds. In taking this stand, the devotees of 
the Gower Street secularism seem to us to be caricaturing their 
principle as absurdly as the actor who was so intent on feeling 
himself black, when he acted Othello, that he blacked himself 
all over, even under his clothes. Some of the supporters of 


University College wish to secularize the College all over, even 
under its clothes. 


We almost wonder that they do not propose 














to extract from all their officers subscription to a test to the 
effect that they never act, as officers of the College, under the 
influence of the religious principles which they feel themselves 
at liberty to act upon at home. Why not require all the students 
of the College to put off their private faith during all the hours 
of their Collegiate attendance,—in other words, to redeem their 
promises, keep their hearts pure, and overcome their private Spites 
and resentments, on principles strictly unconnected with their 
private religion ? Should it not indeed be a condition with the con- 
tractor who provides University College with its daily refresh. 
ments that he shall uever appoint a servant because he knows 
him to be a good Jew, a good Wesleyan, a good Churchman, or 
a good Baptist? Should not the Committee propose to all their 
tradespeople to undertake that before supplying the College 
with any sort of goods, they will never reject an employé on 
the ground of his creed or want of creed, and will never 
accept one for the same reason? Nay, to make the thing 
complete, they should insist that even their unsectarian nurses 
should take an engagement whenever a dying man opens his 
heart to them on the subject of the spiritual world, to assure 
him that while within those walls they are not at liberty to 
recognise a spiritual world at all; that if they could but con- 
verse with him a few yards off, they would be at liberty to address 
him according to their convictions ; but that in that place he 
must make up his mind to die without religious conversation, 
lest the College should suffer by being supposed to have any 
propaganda of its own. 


Is it not perfectly obvious that this kind of creedlessness on 
principle, when it comes to be applied to the administration of a 
hospital, is a silly exaggeration and caricature of practical 
principles which are necessary to guide the teachers of this 
College, but which are totally inapplicable to outlying regions 
like the hospital? Speaking seriously, would it not be better 
to explain that the patients of University College Hospital 
are expected not to die or come near death in the hospital, lest 
their mortal peril should inspire them with the wish to discuss 
religious questions in a spirit that could hardly be expected to be 
strictly non-sectarian? Here is the real difficulty of the case. 
In a day-school and a College used only for secular instruction, 
it is not necessary that the secret springs of man’s inner life 
should be opened at all for public inspection. But when 
you come to the life of the sick and the dying in a hospital, the 
case is different. It may be said that such cases should be dealt 
with by allowing every patient to send for his own spiritual 
adviser, and, of course, that would be allowed. But then, un- 
luckily, so many patients have no spiritual adviser. How can 
patients be expected to have spiritual advisers who have neen 
brought up on principles so rigidly non-committal as regards 
religion, as those favoured by the devotees of secularism ? And 
besides these victims of an overstrained secularism, it will 
happen now and then that men and women who have never even 
had a religion at all, much less known anything of the distinction 
between non-sectarianism and religion, are mortally ill, and are re- 
quired to die within those immaculately unsectarian walls. Well, 
the question for the College, as we understand it, is simply this, 
—If it is decent at all for an unsectarian institution to admit 
death within its walls, what is the best mode of nursing those 
who are compelled to die there? Is it better to have thoroughly 
efficient nurses, with a spiritual organisation of their own of 
which they are not ashamed, and which governs their speech 
when they are compelled to. deal with these patients on the 
dread questions of mortality? or is it better,—even for the 
physical treatment of the patients,—to have nurses who are 
so completely imbued with the spirit of non-sectarianism that 
they are either unable or unwilling to touch on these matters 
with the patients, however urgent may be their need? We 
hold that in entertaining the least seruple as to the em- 
ployment of an Anglican or any other religious sisterhood 
which is thoroughly up to its work of nursing, and is 
imbued with a certain religious enthusiasm for that 
work, the authorities of University College are permit- 
ting themselves to be over-ridden by one of the most 
abject superstitions to which the nineteenth century has given 
rise. Itis one thing to say that in consequence of the great 
religious differences of the community the pupils of University 
College shall not be exposed to the danger of having any special 
religious creed inculeated upon them when within those walls. 
It is quite another thing to say that in a hospital attached to the 
College only because medical students need hospital experience, 
no regard to religious creed shall be tolerated even in supplying 
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such a staff as the staff of nurses. The reason for the distinc- 
tion is very obvious. Is it or is it not better for the patients 
that those who nurse them should have religious convictions 
of their own, religious convictions which inspire them throughout 
their work 2? If this is better, is it not better that they should 
be free to express those convictions? and will it uot add to 
their efficiency as nurses, that on proper occasions they should 
be allowed todo so? And again, if so much be admitted, is it not 
more likely that women of one faith, with the spiritual esprit d: 
corps Which unites them in the deepest things of life, will 
co-operate better, and constitute a better staff of nurses, than 
women not bound together by any deep religious tie ? 

University College will make a great mistake if it imagines 
that the practical principle of ignoring altogether religious 
convictions can be carried into the more solemn moments of 
life without a great loss of efficiency even in relation to its 
superficial duties. It was easy enough for the enthusiastic 
actor to blacken the whole surface of his skin, even the parts 
which the world does not see. It is not so easy to darken 
the tinge of the blood itself, or to desectarianise the convictions 
of the heart, in order to satisfy the rigid conditions of a utilitarian 
institution. Yet that is precisely the task which some of the 
most thorough-going supporters of University College seem 
anxious to achieve. 





THE ROTHSCHILD PEERAGE. 

; ie elevation of Sir Nathaniel Rothschild to the Peerage 

will be received with pleasure by all the leading financiers 
and members of financial houses in Europe. The family has 
fought some bitter fights, and is not without bitter enemies, 
one of whom, named Mirés, some years since galled it severely 
in a war of pamphlets, and another of whom keeps, we have 
been told, a record of every lawsuit in which the house has 
been engaged throughout Europe; but it is not as unpopular 
as its exceptional position might make it, and it is acknow- 
ledged by all rival firms in the same business to be the first 
in the world. A great many leading financiers are Jews, and 
all Jews are delighted when any of their race and creed sur- 
mount the barriers which for centuries have checked their social 
advance, while most financiers are conscious of a feeling 
similar in kind, though not often, perhaps, quite so intense 
in degree. They are very apt to feel that their social 
standing is not quite on a par with their weight in 
affairs, and to long for those external marks of rank 
which, more than wealth, provoke in the vulgar an habitual 
and acceptable deference. They want to be considered 
personages outside the Bourses of the world. So far as 
the Jews are concerned this is natural, for to them rank is the 
visible sign of deliverance from social oppression and from a 
stigma which is the harder to bear as society becomes less 
bigoted ; but Christian financiers are just as eager as Jews for 
titles and Court favour and the intimacy of the great. They 
cannot buy position, and they desire, like men in any other 
profession, to feel that their success is recognised by the 
world, and especially by the powerful. This is especially, 
we are told, the case in England, where, though the country 
is mercantile in spirit and finance is closely studied, the 
great financiers are not individually so powerful or so courted 
as in most countries of the Continent. People here do 
not crumble their bread when they dine close to the “great 
fortunes,” as Sydney Smith said he always did if he talked to 
an Archbishop. A man with a million is a much greater man 
in France or Germany than in England. Our aristocracy 
measure incomes even with the millionaires; there is among 
them less greed for the money to be made by speculation, and 
they have less of the calculating and rather sordid spirit which 
the perpetual redivision of property at death forces upon the 
Continental nobles. If the latter did not scheme and plan, and 
consider the future like moncy-lenders, they would in a genera- 
tion or two be so impoverished as to find their old names a 
burden, and their chiteaux uninhabitable for want of means. 
There is, too, a positive reverence for wealth upon the 
Continent, arising in part, it may be, from the tradition of 
general poverty, but in part, also, from a definite theory that a 
wealthy man is useful to the State through his expenditure and 
through his power of encouraging industry. Even in Austria 
an exceptionally rich man is a personage; and in France he is 
allowed social privileges which in practice make of the very rich 
a new kind of aristocracy. They are treated even by the officials 





as the old nobles once were by the king’s servants, and exercise 
constantly an almost inexplicable influence on politics and 
patronage. The statesmen do not care to offend them, and 
the rising men think they can use them by-and-by, and 


both unite in a deference which here would be considered a 


me 


little degrading. The social success of a financier in England, 
therefore, gives a general pleasure to the class; and we do not 
know any reason why it should be grudged. We do not quite 
believe in the “services ” which Lord Rothschild is said to have 
rendered to the Government, in Egypt or elsewhere, service to 
the British Treasury being a safe kind of risk, and the princes of 
finance taking very good care that for all they do they are repaid 
in cash. We seem to remember that the house of Rothschild 
in particular earned a very large bonus—was it not £160,000? 
—on the four millions it lent when Lord Beaconsfield wished 
to purchase the Founders’ shares in the Suez Canal. Still, if 
the theory is that every kind of eminence is to be represented 
in the Peers, eminence in finance is one kind, and an important 
kind; and that once admitted, Sir Nathaniel Rothschild is 
not only undeniably first of his class, but the one best fitted 
to receive that kind of honour. His house is as old as the 
Barings’,—who have three peerages,—and more powerful; and 
the religious objection has been so completely laid aside, that to 
most Englishmen Lord Rothschild’s position as President of 
the United Synagogue is an additional recommendation. The 
English, from some strange twist in their constitution, do not 
take kindly to converted Jews, and respect a man like Sir Moses 
Montefiore, who in every act of his life has announced himself 
a Hebrew of the Hebrews, more than they respect one who, in 
appearance at least, abandons his ancient faith. We say in 
appearance, because Lord Eardley, the first Peer of pure Hebrew 
race, left orders that after his death he should be prayed for in 
the synagogue, as if his faith had never been changed. 





We wonder if the advance of the financiers towards the first 
place in the European community will continue for any length 
of time. We do not see why it should not. There is little 
chance that wealth will cease to be a power; of all forms of 
wealth theirs is the one most directly effective; and Democracies, 
as we see in America, do not seriously assail their power of 
accumulation. They contrive to escape the laws which in most 
countries compel subdivision at death, and their tendency to he 
cosmopolitan acts as an efficient insurance against revolution. 
Even a Committee of Public Safety can hardly rob a man 
who invests in all countries at once; and the last Mahmoud 
used to find that bowstringing an Armenian never yielded 
him half the Armenian’s fortune. European statesmen 
now-a-days do not and cannot threaten the financiers, and the 
latter treat Asiatic statesmen—who would, if they could, throw 
them into boiling oil—as their agents for extracting treasure 
from the people. The evidence shows that Associations cannot 
take their place, principally, we imagine, because a Committee 
so seldom possesses either promptitude or financial nerve, and 
their main source of wealth, their dealings with States, is not 
likely to be closed. The nations grow richer, no doubt; but 
they also grow more expensive, and more fearless in dealing 
with enormous sums. Who ever before this century heard 
of a ransom of £200,000,000? We do not believe at all 
in the dreams of peace,—recollect the United States had 
practically no neighbours when they raised their Debt,—and 
even if the dreams were realised, the peoples would continue 
to spend. They are always wanting expensive luxuries in 
the way of civilisation, and before the next century is long 
begun will, if we do not mistake the course of opinion, try some 
experiments to increase popular well-being, which, successfal or 
unsuccessful, will involve large increases in national debts. It 
takes a great mass of bonds, as we see in Russia, to turn tenants 
into owners. It is out of half-embarrassed Governments that 
financiers make most money; and most Governments will con- 
tinue, we suspect, to be half-embarrassed. The scale of fortunes 
grows larger, new borrowers come into the field, and the 
“ services” of loan-mongers may hereafter be in even greater 
request. They will be wanted to finance gigantic national works. 
If they are, the financiers, we may be sure, will advance socially, 
just as Generals do whenever there is a great war on hand. They 
will insist on recognition, and they will get it, in one fashion or 
another. Republicanism, if Europe turns Republican, will make 
very little difference. France is Republican, but no Peer m 
London has anything like the position that M. de Soubeyran, 
when supposed to be successful, occupies in Paris. If there 
are Upper Houses, they will enter them; and if there are 
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not, they will obtain a deference from the powerful which 
is, for almost all purposes, the equivalent of rank. Their 
friends will. be promoted, their relatives will marry easily, 
and they will be, to all intents and purposes, a new 
aristocracy. They may, it is true, draw on their heads 
a storm of popular dislike; but we see little sign that they 
will. The Judenhetze in Central Europe is supposed to 
owe its origin to some such feeling, Judaism not of itself 
irritating Deists; but we are not sure of that. There is no 
Judenhetze in France, where there is plenty of dislike to the 
rich; and the Rothschilds escaped unharmed, except by a small 
daily fine, amongst all the disorders of the Commune. The 
Communists murdered an Archbishop, but they did not even 
hang a financicr. In England, though not cordially liked, they 
are as safe as old squires. We see nothing to stop their advance, 
unless, indeed, the nations adopt some new way of obtaining 
masses of money in a hurry; and that is not particularly 
probable, and would not extinguish the class, though it 
might make its work more troublesome. The collection 
and lending of money in large quantities at once is a 
trade in which individual brain seems to beat collective 
brains; and if the House of Lords endures a century, we should 
expect to see its benches full of Jews, and a fourth of its 
Members owing their honours to successful finance. It is not a 
lovely prospect ; but we do not know that the financier is much 
worse than the old noble—half soldier, half brigand—or the 
favourite of a Court, or even the child of a royal amour, while 
we do know that he accumulates more treasure than either. 
After all, the Medici were not the worst of the Princes of Italy, 
and the Fuggers wrote histories and founded museums. Perhaps 
some Rothschild by-and-by will distribute, instead of merely 
collecting, art treasures, and collecting them is not altogether 
useless work. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


———_—__ 
DEMOCRACY AND THE CHURCH. 
{To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 


Sin,—At the present crisis it is all-important that the friends 
of what is called the Established Church should not presume 
too much upon its present popularity. To meet the wants of 
the age, she requires more self-government; and in that self- 
government the Democratic element must have a recognised 
share. We are within measureable distance of legislation upon 
the Law of Patronage, and the constitution of parochial councils, 
as well as of cathedral chapters and of ecclesiastical tribunals. 
Before such crisis arrives, it were wise to revert, as far as State 
control permits, to the primitive modes of Church government, 
so as to meet the Democratic demands of the times. In this 
direction the authority of the Bishop should be stoutly upheld ; 
but it must be an authority, not despotic, but one that is fenced 
by representative concurrence. The revival of Diocesan Con- 
ferences gives an opportunity of electing such representatives of 
the two orders of the Clergy and Laity, who might act as a 
“ Council of Advice”’’ to the Bishop, whether he were called upon 
to exercise the right of patronage or the duties of discipline in 
the matters of clerical morality, or ritual. 


With such a representative Council at the service of the Bishop, 
appellant jurisdiction would be found unnecessary, and even 
Courts of First Instance would be rarely put in motion; while 
the authority of the Church would be practically protected 
against the evils with which it is threatened by any uncon- 
stitutional legislation, from an ecclesiastical point of view, at 
the hands of a new and untried Parliament. 

A change in the law of patronage is, perhaps, much nearer at 
hand. If a large class of livings are to be transferred from all 
patrons, who can show no historical or moral claims to their 
retention, to the Crown or the Lord Chancellor, the political 
motives which must ever govern the exercise of such patronage will 
greatly and deservedly strengthen the hands of our Liberationists. 
Under such form of patronage, the claims of deserving Clergy 
who are personally respected and valued by their parishioners, 
will be postponed, on a still larger scale than they are now, to 
political sympathisers outside the diocese. The Bishop alone 
knows the wants of a vacant parish, whether rural or industrial; 
and he alone infinitely best knows the fitness of his Clergy to 
fill the vacancy. The faithful exercise of Episcopal patronage 
becomes the most powerful promoter of diocesan energy. 





Remove it, and you remove, as man is constituted, not, 
indeed, the chief motive-power to ministerial fidelity, but one 
of the greatest incentives to that voluntary laboriousness which 
has won the admiration and attachment of the working-people 
towards the National Church. I know well the nature of the 
objections to Episcopal patronage. There is the danger of 
nepotism, and there is the danger of filling a diocese with men 
of one-sided ecclesiastical sympathies. As to the first danger, 
controlled as a Bishop is by public vigilance and criticism, his 
patronage is incomparably less exposed to it than that which is 
exercised by the Crown, the Lord Chancellor, or lay-patron, 
The lay-patron of some half-dozen livings is almost sure to 
bestow them upon relatives and friends, the expectation of 
which may alone attract them to the sacred ministry; but it is 
clear that the larger is the patronage, the smaller becomes the 
danger of improper influence, except in the case of the Crown 
or Chancellor, whose political protégés are legion. 

The other danger attending Episcopal patronage arises from 
the temptation to appoint men of one theological caste to the 
exclusion of others of greater personal merit. But the objection 
would be entirely removed if the Bishop invariably acted in con- 
junction with a Council of Advice of a purely representative 
character. In the constitution of such a Council every interest 
should be represented. The Bishop, who represents the interest 
of the whole diocese, strengthened by the presence of his chancellor 
and archdeacon; secondly, the Clergy and Laity delegates who 
represent each Order elected at the Diocesan Conference; thirdly, 
two communicants of the vacant parish itself, appointed by a 
parochial council, where one exists, or in default of them, the 
wardens of the parish. The duty of such a Council would simply 
be to nominate to the Bishop a candidate, who would still reserve 
to himself, by virtue of his office, the right to reject an unworthy 
nominee. 


Such a tentative adoption of a Council of Advice would, I 
think, go far to popularise the Church of England, and to 
strengthen her influence, especially in the rural districts, which 
suffer most from the improper exercise of patronage. The 
benefit is already appreciable in dioceses wherever the Bishop 
has wisely appointed such a Council; but the confidence that 
would be created by a Council more really representative in its 
constitution, would reconcile the country to a large increase of 
Episcopal patronage, and it would greatly popularise the Church 
in the minds of a growing Democracy. It is unwise to trust the 
present apparent security of the Establishment. The Sibylline 
Books read to us a warning. We may find too late that the way 
to preserve the blessings of the National Church is to challenge 
the confidence of the people, and to remove those defects which 
her enemies are sure to exaggerate. If we refuse to enlarge the 
influence of both Clergy and Laity in Church government, it 
were wiser to force on Disestablishment than to trust to in- 
finitely worse terms which a later settlement is sure to entail. 
—I am, Sir, X&e., 

Montford, Salop, July 1, 1885. CC. H. Brompy, [Bishop]. 


THE WOODSTOCK ELECTION. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SpecTaToR.”’ | 

Sir,—In a note in your issue of July 4th you say respecting the 
Woodstock election that you think the contest ‘“ unwise and 
unfair.” I trust you will permit me, as one of the voluntary 
helpers in that contest, to explain why we felt it right to enter 
upon it. It is admitted even by those who, like yourself, dis- 
approve of our action, that the language and conduct of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, both in and out of the House of Commons, 
during recent years, have been a scandal in the political life of 
the country. We felt it a duty to take the first opportunity of 
entering an emphatic protest against such conduct as his. This 
was the feeling of the working-men of Woodstock also, upon 
whom rests the responsibility of this contest; for the leading 
members of the Woodstock Liberal Committee were at first in- 
disposed to offer opposition to the re-election of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, until they were driven to do so by the strong feeling 
of indignation in the constituency. 

This was the sole ground on which the election was fought, 
and we believe with Mr. Grant that the cause for which we 
were fighting—the cause of purity of language and earnestness 
and high-mindedness in politics—has been promoted by the 
struggle which ended last Friday.—I am, Sir, &c., 








Clare College, Cambridge, July 7th. R. D. Roverts. 
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“TRELAND FIFTY YEARS AGO.” 
(Lo TxE EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ | 
S1r,—I should like to know who are the persons to whom Mr. 
Joseph John Murphy refers in his letter, who maintain “ that 
Irish agrarian and political discontent has been called into 
existence by the Gladstone Government for party purposes.” 
If there are any persons in England or elsewhere under the 
influence of any such belief, one would certainly not expect to 
find them among the readers of the Spectator. 

Will you permit me to tell you what I believe, and what (if I 
am not mistaken) a great many intelligent and well-informed 
people believe alsoP It is this, that about the time when Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues took office, Irish agrarian discon- 
tent was comparatively quiescent, and political discontent was 
actually dying out. Mr. Parnell and his associates deliberately 
set themselves to stir up the smouldering agrarian discontent, in 
order to keep the political discontent alive. Mr. Gladstone and 
his colleagues played into the hands of the Parnellite party, 
whether consciously or unconsciously I do not know. I am 
willing to believe that they thought the land law of Ireland 
wanted reform (which was true, though not reform uf the kind 
they gave), and that the agrarian discontent stirred up by Mr. 
Parnell and his confederates was genuine. They were much 
more credulous than Mr. Parnell himself, who by acts as well as 
words showed that he did not believe in the genuineness of his 
own agitation. 

Here, then, is the real accusation of Irish Conservatives (to 
whom, I suppose, Mr. J. J. Murphy refers) against the Gladstone 
Cabinet. Either they knew what they were doing, or they did 
not. If they did, then, for party purposes, they allied themselves 
with revolutionists and separatists. If they did not, they were 
wholly destitute of statesmanship—first in allowing the separatist 
faction to hoodwink them; and, secondly, in applying wrong 
methods to the redress of very mild grievances. But no one 
ever asserted, as Mr. J. J. Murphy insinuates, that there was no 
discontent in Ireland before Mr. Gladstone.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Dublin, July 6th. Epwarp Stantey Ropertsoyn. 


[Our correspondent is not well informed, though he is sin- 
gularly dogmatic. At the time Mr. Gladstone took office 
agrarian offences had been increasing in number for some 
months, and Lord Beaconsfield then described the state of 
Ireland as one of “ veiled rebellion.” —Ep. Spectator.] 


LOCAL AND IMPERIAL TAXATION. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE * SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—I crave permission to offer a few remarks on the letter of 
your correspondent, “C. A.,”’ in your last number, on the above 
subject. I certainly had not overlooked the fact that local rates 
are paid by railway and trading Companies, but only so far as 
they occupy land or houses, and these rates are not assessed, 
as in the case of land, on the gross income derived from their 
oceupation, but only on the assessed value of the real property 
so occupied. For instance, the great banks and mercantile 
houses in London only pay local rates on the house or premises 
actually occupied by them, not on the incomes amassed in 
them. Again, if one of the great railways, instead of being 
assessed on the rateable value of the land occupied by the 
railway and the buildings at the terminus, &c., were to pay on 
their gross income, as land does, it would amount to £300,000 a 
year at least. Your correspondent leaves out of account the 
interest on consols, mortgages, debentures, preference stocks, 
&c., amounting to some sixty or seventy millions annually, 
which pay absolutely no local rates or taxes. 

I do not exactly make out what your correspondent means by 
the assertion “ that local rates are legitimately regarded as some 
slight compensation for what took place two hundred years ago.” 
I presume this alludes to the handing over Church lands to cer- 
tain families at the Reformation under Henry VIII. If so, he 
ought to be aware that this took place to a very limited extent, 
in Scotland at least, and that the bulk of such property has 
frequently changed hands since by the legitimate process of pur- 
chase and sale, and that the present proprietors are in no way 
liable for the original defect (if defect it be) in the original title. 

Your correspondent then proceeds to ask,—‘ Does not a 
purchaser of land regulate the price he pays by the nett, not 
the gross, income ?” It is to be presumed that he does, and 


this is one of the most curious and unaccountable facts con- 


nected with the subject. Until within the last five or six years, 
land generally commanded a price equivalent to from thirty to 





thirty-five years’ purchase of the annual gross income, and it is 
notorious that the return (nett) from such purchases rarely 
came up to 3 per cent., more often 2} per cent., on the purchase- 
money, while all other investments were expected to pay at 
least 4 per cent. or upwards. It would occupy too much space 
were I to attempt to explain the collateral reasons which led to 
this result, but of the result itself there can be no doubt. 

I venture to think that I have shown that my figures are not 
fallacious, and that land and real property in general are sub- 
jected to heavy burdens in the shape of local rates and taxes, 
from which most other investments were comparatively free.— 
T am, Sir, &c., A Scorcu LANDOWNER. 

[It is obvious that the Reformation cannot be referred to as 
an event which took place two hundred years ago.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 


VILLAGE INDUSTRIES. 
{To THE Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—If your correspondent will kindly communicate with me, 
I think I can do much to forward his or her wishes in finding 
markets for the products of any village industries it may be 
possible to promote. I regard this as one of the most important 
of all the social movements of the hour, and I should like to see 
it heartily taken up by all who desire the prosperity of England. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tue Epiror or tHe “ British Trape JourNat.” 


{To tHe EpiToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sin,—The disappointment expressed by “ E. C. T.,” in to-day’s 
Spectator, would certainly not be “ unreasonable” if it were 
well founded; but I am happy to say that the Society your 
correspondent refers to considers the promotion of small “ village 
industries ” as of essential importance, both for the immediate 
benefit of those for whom he (or she) pleads, and for the general 
success of the whole scheme which it is endeavouring to carry 
out. If“ E.C. TT.” will favour us with his name and address, 
we will at once forward our prospectus and other papers, whereby 
he will see that in them we give a list of above twenty such 
industries which, we believe, can be profitably carried on in 
village homes, not in general as furnishing a livelihood fora 
large family, or the whole livelihood of even a small one, but 
as most valuable for supplementing the general income, filling 
up spare hours, and giving profitable occupation to younger 
members of the family, or affording employment when the 
usual bread-earning labour, whether on the land or indoors, 
cannot be carried on owing to weather, seasons, or want of work. 

If our plans are destined to succeed, the office now kindly 
performed by “ E. C. 'T.” for his poor neighbours would have to 
be entrusted to a regular factor or agent, who should act on 
behalf of the various industries carried on in the village, and 
who, by the help of a central depdt in London, or any neigh- 
bouring town (on the plan of the establishment of the Wholesale 
Co-operative Society in Hooper Square, E.), would secure the 
best market in his power for the various goods forwarded to 
him from one or more of the industrial villages, and workers 
at village industries, in question. ‘The same agency might 
perhaps be employed with good effect in promoting the valuable 
work being done by Mrs. Ernest Hart, and the useful Society 
for which she and other public-spirited friends of these local 
industries are working. And if the “ Home Arts and Industries 
Association,” which owes so much of its beneficent life, I 
believe, to Mr. Walter Besant, as well as the excellent Wood- 
carving School, under Miss Rowe, at Kensington, should see 
their way, as I think they might, to extend their action in the 
direction of industrial production in villages for the market, 
mutually useful relations might be established through the 
same machinery. 

Will you further allow me to observe, in reference to an article 
entitled ‘Small Farms,” in the same number of your journal, 
that while we most thoroughly concur in the view you take 
of the admirable objects proposed by the Small Farm and 
Labourers’ Land Association, we are anxious that the immense 
importance of accompanying sales of land with certain pre- 
cautions, covenants, and provisions should never be forgotten ? 
Unless there are stringent covenants against sub-letting, sub- 
dividing, overcrowding, multiplication of dwellings, creation of 
nuisances, neglect to cultivate, &c., and unless there is due pro- 
vision made for rational recreation and amusement, indoors and 
out-of-doors, also for some corporate life and local self-govern- 
ment, among the holders of these small farms and allotment 
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grounds, all the old evils will ere long come over again, and no 
permanent good will be done. But if these covenants and pro- 
visions ave secured, and if home industries are encouraged, and 
village workshops or factories on wise plans established, we 
should have-+the main elements of an Industrial village secured 
wherevetlre" Sm: abourers’ Land Company 
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‘e of the Socicty for Promoting Industrial Villages, 
12 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., July 
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MR. W ALLER’S 

| p Epir 

Sir,—Fair siditiinnn: from a competent critic, I receive with 
respect; but as your Art critic (sheltering himself behind your 
paper, like a Ribbonman behind the hedge) has chosen to pour a 
volley into me, accompanied by some personalities, please allow 
me to reply. Ie says I have “ become conceited by yielding to 
the temptations which sadden popularity,” &e. As to the 
conceit, it becomes me not to speak; but L yield to no man, in 
my most earnest endeavours, as a humble student of Nature, to 
do my best with the limited amount of brains at my disposal. 
As to the sudden popularity,” your critic must be siogeatasle 
ignorant of the man he elects to criticise. I have been on the 
same dead level of respectable mediocrity (to my shame be it 
spoken) for the last seven years. A “sudden popularity ” 
would be an unexpected blessing. Further, he states, “He 
made a success of a picture in which the finest thing was a 
group of two horses. ..... He painted another, in w hich the 
chief matter Again, he came to the 
front with a third picture, formed the 
principal feature.” How this 
statement would have been had it been true! The only 
horse-picture with which I had a small success consisted 
of fowi grouped together and five figures (not two 
horses, as your critic is so fond of quoting). After that came 
several horse-pictures, with the figures always in the majority, 
excepting in two instances, and in nearly every case the number 
the horses one or four. Your critic chooses 
wholly to ignore the fact that of the five pictures I painted 
last year, only one consisted of horses, and that picture I did 
not send to the Academy. One re our best sea-painters has 
painted the same blue sea for twenty years (may he paint it for 
twenty more)! Many of our best figure-painters have painted 
figures in the same costumes for a similar period without hostile 
but the has the temerity to combine 
figures and animals bias working in a far more varied field) 
is always ameness and repetition if he paints the 
same animal twice, as 1 learnt to my cost some years ago when 


PICTURES. 
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OF THE 


was two horses. . 


in which two horses 
very much more valuable 


: horses 


ek 
was either 


criticism ; man who 


accused ¢ 


two successive deer pictures drew a storm upon my head, 
because I had not invented a new animal. He adds, There 
were symptoms of weariness on the part of the populace.” They 
show it in a very remarkable way. They will ei asking 
me to paint horses. His last statement is,—“ This is a bad 
picture. ..... All other work done in the same nee will 


also be bad, though fools may admire and dealers buy it,’— 
from which I may gather that all the work I have in hand is 
to pass into the possession of moneyed imbeciles, and that if 
the whole world dared to differ 
be catalogued as fools. As this is the opinion of the 
who in his opening sentence accused me of conceit, I cannot 
help looking upon it as one 5 the most touching admissions in 
modern literature.—I am, Sir, &e. 


8 Circus Road, Bt. Ji hits 


from my critic, they would 
gentleman, 


Wood. 


baal 
Ga 


il 
ey 


5. WALLER. 


[To THe Epiror oF THE * Spectator.” | 

Sin,—I can only suppose from Mr. Waller’s letter that he has 
forgotten his own pictures, that being the only possible explana- 
tion of some of the statements contained therein. Iam writing 
in a foreign country, and can therefore not give the dates of the 
pictures in question; but that is fortunately unnecessary. The 
best-known picture by this artist is “The Empty Saddle,” a 
soldier bringing\his master’s charger home. This is one of the 
pictures to which I alladed. Another is a groom holding two 
horses, by a wall in which there is a gateway, and in the field 
beyond some men fighting. This is another of the pictures 
A “third represents the result of a duel—a young man being 
assisted into the carriage, after having killed his adversary. In 
this, too, the chief motive is the team of four ese harnessed 
to the carriage. A fourth represents two horses being led up 











to a young spendthrift, whose “day of reckoning ” 


A fifth is the “Outward Bound” of this year’s Academy, in 
which the chief motive is again the two horses which are in the 
centre of the picture, and are by far the most prominent of the 
composition. So — for the main point at issue. There are 
not abe the four pictures alluded to in which two horses form 
the chief pictorial set e, but a filth, in which four horses stand 
in the same relation. 

It is, therefore, entirely inaccurate of Mr. Waller to say that 
“the only horse-picture in which I had a small success consisted 
of four horses grouped together and five figures,” since all the 
pictures I have quoted of his are successful, and have, I believe, 
withont a single exception, been reproduced either in etching or 
line-engraving. It is still more inaccurate to say that in nearly 
every case the number was either one or four, since it was only 
four once, and in other instances two, though that point is so 
entirely immaterial that I might well have left it unanswered. 


has come, 


And lastly, as Mr. Waller objects to my saying of “ Outward 
Bound” that it is a bad picture, will he allow me to say why it 
is bad, for the reason is one which does not need very long 
explanation ? It is bad because what should be the main motive 
of the picture, the little middy’s departure for sea, is shovelled 
ignominiously into a corner of the composition, in order to con- 
centrate the attention of the spectator upon the two horses, upon 
which the artist has really spent all his energy. And the 
reason why all work done in the same spirit will also be bad, is 
that the spirit is one of pandering to popularity, and repeating 
in another work what has previously been found attractive. I 
do not know what reason Mr. Waller has to accuse a newspaper 
critic of cowardice because he docs not sign his name, but I 
hope you will allow me in this instance to say that I am the 
Art critic in question, Harry QUILTER 





POETRY. 
a age 
SONNET. 

Tur morning lights sleep softly on this hill;— 
The snow clings coldly 4 
And gently come and go the mystic tides 

Which man’s small measure with elixir fill: 

Thus slowly—certainly—the bond is knit 
Betwixt the passion of the heart,—the strain 
Which ever vexes the inquisitive brain,— 

And the great speaking silence that is writ 

On Nature’s face :—for such as choose to go 
To school to learn her easy alphabet, 

Take the warm life and colour of her moods,— 

Thus, morning’s promise, evening’s afterglow, 

The patient hills, the dignity of woods, 
Are strong rebukes to all that makes us fret. 
Banavie. Joun Hocnex 


to Ben Nevis’ sides ; 








BOOKS. 
——-— 
MICHAEL FIELD’S NEW PLAYS.* 
Micnar. Firip has certainly not achieved in this volume any- 
thing as good as his play of Muir Rosdinund. The new plays 
have plenty of dispersed power in them, and passages. of very 
remarkable force; but only one of them, William Rufus, 
strikes us as a fine whole, and even that has not the vivacity 
and general splendour of Fair Rosamwad. The first and 
most elaborate effort, The Father’s Tragedy,—the play in 
which the tragic end of Robert III. of Scotland, a weak king 
and miserable father, is depicted,—is a partial failure, partly 
in consequence of the difficulty of the subject chosen, and partly 
of the excessively inadequate treatment of the darkest char- 
acter it contains. The cruel Duke of Albany, who not 
only starved his own nephew to death, but incurred this 
horrible guilt without even the excuse that he was hoping to 
found a new and splendid dynasty for his own sons, should have 
been d great feature in the play, a sort of masculine edition of 
Lady Macbeth, with all the power and if not all the remorse of 


. | that great creation, then with such an exhibition of remorse- 


given to the ghastly picture its full 
“Duke of Albany, however, in The 


lessness as should have 
measure of horror. The 


* A Father's Tragedy. William Rufus Loyal 
Bell and Sons; Clifton: J. Baker and rons 
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Father's Tragedy, is simply an uninteresting devil. There is not 
a single scene in which one is struck by the delineation of the 
sort of passion needful to make such a character dramatic; and 
the one scene in which the only symptoms of remorse are shown 
is feeble and ineffectual. The following speech of the Duke’s 
concerning the nephew he was to murder, and against whom 
he was already plotting, seems to us much the best that is 
put into his mouth in the play; but it is inadequately followed 
up, and, as a whole, the Duke of Albany remains to us rather a 
name of atrocious wickedness, than one whose fiery evil-hearted- 
ness we can in any way comprehend as we comprehend Lady 
Macbeth’s :— 
“ Albany. And such a bubble of humanity 


Must keep me from the throne and float between 
Me and the Regency! He lives a life 


Blown out of pleasure’s mouth and woven all 

Of ardent feebleness—the chosen stuff 

On which the senses paint their fickle will 

In colours of the rainbow. I’vea storm 

Within could burst this gay impediment 

Should it but reach him. Time will settle iat.” 
The note of ambition here firmly struck is not sustained. 
We are left to wonder at’ the singular pitilessness of the man, 
without even beholding his passion pouring forth in any 
great and tumultuous flood. The Duke of Albany, who should 
have been the central shadow of the play, is, even at the close, 
rather a disgusting riddle to us than a vision of power. And the 
scene between him and the Prior, to whom he applies for abso- 
lution for a sin which he has not repented, and which he 
is just about to repeat towards his first victim’s brother, 
is a most ineffective one. Surely a man strong enough in 
evil purpose to do what he had done, and to repeat it, would 
not have dallied in that feeble way with the attempt to gain an 
absolution which he was strong enough to know no act of dis- 
simulation could obtain, —though it might even make the guilt yet 
deeper. Then, again, the poor old king’s agonies are a very difficult 
subject for tragedy. A writer who wishes to make so very 
weak a man’s woes tragic, must take more pains than Michael 
Field has taken to make his weakness loveable. The present 
writer, at least, has quite failed to feel even that depth of pity for, 
and sympathy with, Robert ILI. which were essential for the 
purpose of entering into the pain of his breaking heart. Partly, 
perhaps, the Duke of Rothsay’s own dislike and contempt 
for his father are reflected in the reader’s mind. One 
fancies that without a lingering love in the son, there 
can hardly have been that depth of love in the father 
which his words express. Again, the two women,—the one who 
wishes to marry the Duke of Rothsay out of ambition, and who 
cries out when she is foiled for “ reven—ge ’’—(surely Michael 
Field should know that the physical breakdown of the voice 
cannot be represented in a written play at all), and the 
one who hates marrying him, and does marry him, only at her 
father’s command, are sketches too slight to interest us deeply. 
The one powerful study in the play,—and it is very powerful,— 
is the study of the Duke of Rothsay’s “ardent feebleness,”— 
his pleasure-loving selfishness,—his anger when his gallantry 
in war fails to win praise and appreciation,—and his wretched 
This is a very grim 
study indeed; but it is a very powerful study, and is the one 
portion of the play which makes it a conspic 


uot 
Without that study we should even call the p 


cowardice in lonely suffering and death. 


ol ee 
us effort of 


genius. lay a 
failure. But no one can justly deny the grandeur and the 


horror of the starvation scenes, or their complete harmony with 
the idle, pleasure-loving frivolity, and purely physical and 
sensuous military ardour, which precede it. Michael Field has 
@ power in depicting the deep animal foundations of our human 
nature which is almost What we may call 
Eleanor’s maternal savagery in [air Rosamund, and Rothsay’s 
passion of famine in The Father's Tragedy, are painted with 
an almost overwhelming force : 


unsurpassed, 


“ Rothsay. I cannot tell if it is night or day— 
How many nights and days have gone outside, 
Aud I been hungry here. ’Tis all one night, 
One dream of anguish. I can only think 

Of bread, bread—bread !—the pulling hot desire 
That ever strains to sciz2 upon the thought 

And eat it into nothing. O, without 

Are many cornfields—and the river! God! 
I scarcely can remember anything 

But the white floods, and the last scrap of meat 
I emptied from my wallet. Once I fed, 


Could drink at will, and all the lads about 
Laughing together, 
That once I laughed. 


Past all things, ’tis strange 
Would I had ne’er been born! 











I’m nothing but a heap of crying bones 


And maddened flesh. O that the earth would gape! 
Would it were famished too !—The holy bread, 
They give it to the dying. ..... and the taste 
VYould make me live. But I’m forgotten clean, 
As I had lived a thousand years ago— 
Mere unrequiring dust—and every atom 
Is grasping like a murderer! I'll lie 
Flat on the ground, for then my hunger’s less, 
It pities my submission. Oa my face! 
They put them with it upward in the grave 
That they may rise; but I would fall and hide 
Where life can never come. The other way 
Is hope—the proneness of my head despair.” 
And here again in the scene with the wretches who torture 
him in his famine :— 
“Rothsay. As you’re men, and made 
In this poor fading image; as you have 
Lips—flesh that fails, as fire at curfew-time, 
Unless ’tis fed; as you have appetite, 
That struggles like a lion in his net 
Till the first mouthful frees it ; as yon’ve blood 
That is a river dried by famishment ; 
As you have teeth, tongue, stomach, all the parts 
That give us glad renewal; if you’ve known 
Faintness and hollow suffering and thirst ; 
If you have seen the table spread, have drunk 
Your fill with friends, have tasted the cold brook 
Or seen the harvest grow, pity my want, 
My pain, my tortured memory, 
Selki 


? 





Selkirk. How fine 
We talk for belly’s sake! As to your feasts, 
I’ve seen you with yorr swinish company 
tocking the bench from which you thrust us out 

To the mastiff i’ the yard. 

Wright. We'll cast you now 
Back to your barking stomach. 

Rothsay. Pity me! 
T am so young—so young in my desire 
For food—so strong, so helpless are my pangs. 
Have you fed children ?—I am scarce eighteen. 
I’ve ail their need. If you will fetch me bread, 
I'll love you better than my father. 

Selkirk. Ay, 
That were small love, and searcely worth a kick. 
{To Wright.] Come, we'll begone; our dinner’s on the air. 


*T will taste the better—la!—for this lean talk. [ Eveunt. 
Rothsay. Bread, bread! The mocking stones! 
[Flings himself on the ground. 


Would I were old, 
With one weak thread to crack and so to die; 
But, oh! the mighty cable of my youth 
That knots me to despair !—I ever thought 
Death was a shadow.—I myself am Death. 
I fed aud never knew it ; now I starve. 
Here is the skeleton I’ve seen in books! 
*Tis I—the knarled and empty bones.—Ilere, here— 
The grinning dints! I thought Death anywhere 
But near my life; and it is in the pith 
And centre of my body. Horrible! 
I was conceived, shaped in Mortality’s 
Own ribbed and ghastly image; but the bread 
The bread that is denied me, hid the thing 
fam—it clothed me, I am naked now. 
Its clothes J want to dress ‘this skeleton, 
And wrap it from my sight 





Death is not d 








O God! he lives i: me must die ; 

And I must watch him with these burning eyes, 
Like candles set oflare npon my corpse, i 
Hell’ Hell itself to this were Paradise, 


for there there is no wailing for an end, 
Heart-wringing expectation of a term 

To madden’d vigil. Would I were in Hell, 
Immortal and contemned. Ah, torturing fires, 
They’re in my brow; come out and circle me, 
So only I may burn with you, nor stop 
To all Eternity.—A sound ontside! 

Out in the blessed world where there’s the sun, 
The fresh-grown wheat, the wild carousing wind, 
Man’s gay, habitual intercourse, the chime 

Of frequent laughter, happy wonted sleep, 

The daily meal. Bread, bread! I cannot starve 
Grow strange to all that gave me joy. O Earth, 
Sprout me some strangled grains here in the dark ; 
For see! I die because I have no bread.”’ 











The scene, too, with the poor woman who has lost her child, 
and who feeds the Duke of Rothsay from her breast rather than 
let him starve, is a scene of very striking power. We read it 
with a thrill of anguish, so full is it of the true bereaved mother’s 
instinct and the weak man’s yearning for life. 

Of William Rufus we can speak with some confidence as 
a more complete and perfect whole, though there is, perhaps, 
nothing in it quite so powerful as the study of the Duke 
of Rot} pleasure-loving nature and cruel fate. The 
view Michael Field takes of Rufus is Mr. Freeman’s view, Mr. 
Langton Sanford’s view, the view, we believe, of all genuine 
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historians; but the attempt to imitate William’s stutter when 
he was overwhelmed by passion, is rather a mistake, and we 
should have liked the portrait of the King who defies God, 
rather than disbelieves in him, better, if there had been less 
effort to represent the physical weaknesses which passion brings 
upon him. Anselm, too, though there are one or two fine 
delineations of him, does not furnish the central interest. The 
central interest, as is usual with Michael Field, is naturalistic, 
—the power with which the Saxon’s sympathy with the soil, 
and all that the soil produces, is painted,—the patient, slow, 
naturalistic partnership with the earth into which the Saxon has 
entered, and the vital sympathy with it which he betrays in 
many forms. Here isa conversation between one of the old Saxon 
race whom the Norman Conqueror has blinded, and his grand- 
son, who has been taught by his spiritual teachers that he ought 
to forgive :— 


“ Beowulf. We must avenge. 

Wilfrith. We are so helpless. 

Beowulf. You have eyes and youth. 
Age in despair is weaker than a child ; 

Its weather. beaten hope is mightier 
Than any fitful ferment of the blood. 
From the first moment of the rimless dark 
In which I wake, slumber, and feel the sun, 
A hope struck root, I felt it in the soil 
Of my blocked brain, where thought went burrowing— 
A tedious mole—and sense writhed underground. 
The fibres of this hope took hold of me, 
Pierced, ramified my subterranean life; 
Now it has heaved out to the upper light 
And spreads I know not whither.—I am blind. 
Wilfrith [uside]. He frightens me: it’s like one in the 
grave 
Who can lie quiet till the judgment-day, 
Brooding his wrongs. [ Aloud. | But must we not forgive ? 
The Conqueror 
Left our king Harold’s body on the beach 
In his great battle-fary. Afterward 
He buried it at Waltham, penitent. 

Beowulf. We must submit, be penitent, forgive !— 
But that’s to change your mind; I never thought 
That God changed His—I thought within myself 
The seasons were not surer than the Lord, 

You might depend on Him. It’s altered now; 
He’s God of Battle Abbey; ...... on the beach 
He let them huddle up King Harold’s bones, 
He’s strewn our prayers as ashes to the wind, 
Suffered such resurrection of men’s bones 

As modest Death cries shame of.—He repents, 
His past is not prophetic of to-day ; 

But at the breaking-places of the wave 

All keepeth constant to its habitude ; 

There is no change of custom in the air; 

Yon oak drops acorns; | am comforted. 

The earth is English still; the soil gives suck ; 
It will not rear strange children.” 


And here, again, is the fashion in which a Saxon peasant 
muses on the meaning of Providence, when he has found a 
Norman lying murdered in the forest :-— 


“ Purkis. By your looks you have not seen 
What’s lying underneath the splintered fir. 
Now, grand-dad, clap a great fist to your ear 
And take the news ...... A Norman ’s dead, 
I found him lying stiff down in the glade ; 
And it’s a prince, his-cloak all broidered o’er 
Thick as the May-buds, and that blasted red 
Streaking his golden hair. 
Leofric. Where does he lie ? 
Purkis. Up higher half a mile. Don’t start, ye fools ; 
No meddling with him. One might feel him o’er 
As if he were a dog; when we are dead 
We are all peasants, churl and prince alike, 
Except they carry us to Winchester. 
And yet I dare not touch him for my eyes. 
[Old dad, they gouged yours out; 1 had to keep 
You grumbling through a night of twenty year. | 
We must not smell abont a fallen stag ; 
Just Jet him wither like an autumn leaf. 
I think he died by nature, sort of struck. 
[To Beowulf.| Ay, chuckle, grand-dad, there’s an eye in 
Heaven 
Peering at Joophole, though our chinks be bunged. 
[To himsclf.| He finds a sort of comfort in it like, 
To feel there’s some one scanning; for my part 
This staring at misfortune in the way 
It pleases Providence to practise,—well, 
It’s like the cattle ; they’ll stare by the hour— 
They never move: the watching simply galls, 
If there’s no heave of rescue in the eye. 
But all the same I’m pleased this happens pat 
To cheer the old man up. [Aloud.] A pretty lad, 
We think it’s young Prince Richard.” 


That Saxon comment on the patient, apparently passive, 
vigilance of Providence, strikes us as containing a touch of the 
truest genius, 





Rufus is a play without a woman in it, and one does not, for 
once, feel the need of a woman. It is a drama on the Saxon 
thirst for vengeance; and when, at length, Rufus is struck by 
the rebound of Tyrrel’s arrow from an oak in the New Forest, 
the drama ends in this splendid picture of the half-prophetic, 
half-shortsighted triumph of the Saxon genius :— 


“ Beowulf. I will have charge of him ; 
Give him to me. It was the oak that struck ; 
He wounded it; it gathered up the wrongs 
Of generations in its storied pile, 
And for the people hath poured out revenge. 
The Earth shall leper him ; each trampled blade 
Of grass shall bear a drop of blood for dew ; 
Nature shall part the spoil; the gallows fowl 
Must not be left unsummoned, the maimed dogs 
Mast mutilate the quarry. 
Purkis. Father, hush ! 
Satan has hold of you; you would not curse 
A murdered man. I’ll fetch the cart to bear 
His bones to Winchester; he must be laid 
’Mid the old royal tombs. 
Beowulf. Is he not damned ? 
Purkis. We are poor folk, and he has rated us. 
God ’s king; He’ll have a fellow-feeling like ; 
No vengeance in His heart. Leave Him to judge. 
Beowulf. Yea, bear him through the woods like a gashed 
boar, 
Present him dripping to your angry God; 
He may not be implacable. In haste 
Cloak the foul thing beneath the minster tow’r; 
Heap soil on him; choke your remembrance 
Of his unnat’ral crime; establish him 
In the untaxed dominion of a grave; 
Earth will unhouse him from his tenement ; 
He shall be dispossessed. The crumbling tow’r 
Shall spread in ruins over him: his vault 
Shall crack her walls, and open up her roof 
To let foul, rushing weather on the clay 
That shall rot down with refuse and be lost, 
The land-mark broken down, the boundary 
And guarding hallowed precinct of a tomb. 
Purkis [aside]. La! he is terrible. I cannot doubt 
He’s some great advocate to press his wrongs. 
It’s odd now I should tremble to entrust 
A dead man to the keeping of a blind. 
Great king, you’re in the clutch of Destiny ! 
Death looks a strong-ceiled house ; ah me! I fear 
It is a sorry sanctuary from sin. 
There’s much remains. Some hoary influence 
Sits at the chimney-corner of our lives, 
Holding a rightful end in store for all. 
There’s little we can alter. All the same 
It’s simple we must give him burial. 
I'll fetch the cart with Wilfrith. [Evit. 
Beowulf [carefully feeling the corpse}. There are worms 
About his darkness. I am satisfied. 
[| Leaving the body, he props himself against the oak. 
Earth, Earth, O Earth! the tyrant is struck down. 
Thou drew’st the arrow from Fate’s sluggish hand ; 
Thou sped’st it mortally. Though thy blind sons 
Dishonour thee, seeking the younger love 
Of Country, swayed by her caprice, to strive 
For Jaw or liberty, while thou art bond, 
Far off thou hearest Fréedom’s yeanling cry, 
Orphaned, necessitous ; thy motherhood, 
O Earth, is prophecy! Thou wilt prevail.” 
On the third drama, Loyalty ov Love ? we do not propose ta 
comment. It seems to us too entangled a picture for trueart. The 
characters are too little sculptured, too little outlined even, to be 
worthy of Michael Field. Like all he writes, it contains some 
very fine passages; but the effect of it is confusing, and the 
subject of it is in the highest degree unpleasing. There is but 
one character of real nobility in it; and the mixture of cruelty, 
fraud, and lust of which the Sicilian orgie is made up, is too 
unpleasant to make it worth the reader’s while to con over it 
till he sees more clearly what the author really intended but has 
hardly contrived to paint. 
MR. MORSHEAD’S “(iDIPUS THE KING,’* 
Mr. Morsurap has produced a rendering of Cidipus Rex. 
which is at once a faithful translation of the Greek and 
a genuine poem. This success is due to a number of causes, 
foremost among which we believe to be the mastery with 
which he handles the blank-verse metre, and the merit 
of his style, in which there is often the true Elizabethan 
ring. Indeed, the dialogre and speeches throughout—for 
in the choruses he has followed a very different and, in our 
view, a far less unimpeachable model—bear abundant evidence 
of a thorough and yet discriminating acquaintance with the 
English classics. And we may add that Mr. Morshead has the 





* (Edipus the King. Translated from the Greek of Sophocles into English 
Verse by E, D, A. Morshead, M.A. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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happy knack of only employing such archaisms as justify their 
introduction without ever smelling of the lamp. Here is his 
rendering of those noble lines in which C&dipus justifies to the 
chorus his act of blinding himself :— 


“ School me no more nor say that what is done 
Is done amiss—truce to thy counsels now ! 
For me, I know not, had I vision still, 
How I had dared to gaze upon my sire 
When in the underworld I met his face— 
Or upon her, the woeful among women, 
That was my mother—since to both alike 
Deeds I have wrought that not the strangling cord 
Rightly could recompense. Ye deem forsooth 
My children’s aspect—born as they were born— 
Might fill my soul with yearning? God forefend ! 
They welcome to mine eyes? O, never, never— 
Never for me this city and its towers, 
Never the holy images of gods— 
Whom I, the prey of curses manifold, 

I, noblest born of all that dwell in Thebes, 

Have banned myself to know not evermore ! 

By mine own hest I did it, bidding all 

Expel the man unholy, even him ‘ 
Declared by heaven accurs’d, and Laius’ son. 
Such is my damnéd stain, and I myself 

Have shown it forth—should I not blench to gaze 
With seeing eyes on Thebes ? it could not be ! 
Nay, were it possible to choke withal 

The fount of hearing in my ears, right fain 

Had I been thus to cancel and close up 

Each avenue of mine accurséd frame, 

And make me deaf as sightless; sweet it is 
When inward senses dwell shut off from woe.” 


With what spirit the choruses are rendered may be judged from 
another extract,—the chorus appeal to Athena to stay the 
plague :— 


“0, golden daughter of Zeus! for those whom the curse doth consume, 

Send down the sweet aspect of Help, to stand between us and our 
doom ! 

Yea, banish the ravening God : not now with war’s weapons he comes, 

But compassed with wailings of death, with pestilence scorching our 
homes— 

Bid him backward afar from our land—on the wings of the wind let 
him flee, 

To the lone sea-chamber of Her who rules in the uttermost sea, 

To the halls of Amphitrite, or the harbourless waste of the wave 

Where the Thracian billow and blast round the wand’ring seamen 
rave : 

For the Night falls deadly upon us: and he whom she spareth to slay, 

He is slain by the Sun in his wrath, hewn down in the havoc of Day. 

Zeus, father of Gods, who wieldest the levin, on thee do we call— 

In the blast of thy blazing bolt let Ares the ravening fall. 

Thee, too, Lycean Apollo, and the shafts of thy golden string, 

The invincible shafts unerring, right fain would I welcome and sing — 

Yea, sing thee our champion ordained, and sing of the gleam and the 
glow 

When the torches of Artemis’ train o’er the Lycian highlands go! 

Thou, too, brow-bound with gold, whose name is the light of our land, 

Bacchus, aflush with wine, the joy of thy revellers’ band, 

Come thou with thy kindled torch, drive hence with the splendour of 
flame, 

The God whom the Gods abhor, the God who hath death in his name.” 


Our readers will not fail to recognise in the above lines more 
than one passage of which we have already quoted renderings 
by previous translators, and a comparison may prove not alto- 
gether uninteresting or uninstructive. 

The excellent effect with which Mr. Morshead makes use of 
the Shakespearian device of a rhymed couplet to render the 
gnomic form which the close of a speech so often takes, is 
deserving of special notice and illustration. Thus,— 


“ 


émel Xpdvos Sikaov kvdpa Seixvuow wdvos 
Kandy 5€ kav év qucpa yvoins me’? (Il, 614-615), 
is happily turned,— 
‘‘ For time can prove a just man, time alone, 
But in one short day is a villain known.” 
A vivid and dramatic force is given to several passages, in oratio 
obliqua in the Greek, by representing them in the direct form in 
English ; and apart from the gnomic couplets mentioned already, 
there are numerous happy renderings of pointed or forcible 
sayings in the original; e.g..— 
“ Kal Aé€Andas exOpds dv 
Tots gotow abtod” (1. 415),— 
“ Unwittingly 
Thy love too kind is loathing to thy kin.” 

After deriving such genuine pleasure from a work, it seems 
sheer captiousness in a critic to set about fault-finding. And 
yet there are some flaws in the workmanship which call for 
notice. Passing over a very obscure prefatory sonnet,—the 
gist of which we have found harder to extract than that of any 
passage in the play,—we would point out that the diffuseness 


result of the long metre adopted,—often amounts to a fault. As 
a matter of curiosity, we counted the words in the Greek and 
the English of the first chorus, and found them to be 271 and 660 
respectively. Now, such a disproportion can hardly be 
accounted for by the synthetic and analytic character of the 
twolanguages. To what an extent this expansion is carried may 
be gathered from the fact that vossi 22 pos xpéras ordros (1. 170) 
becomes— 

“My whole state inwardly faints and swoons in the stress of my throes.” 
We should not have attached any weight to this peculiarity 
had it not been that in the speeches and dialogues Mr. 
Morshead eschews padding and is uniformly terse. Again, 
though felicitous as a rule in the use of archaisms, we are 
inclined to hold him guilty of an error in literary judgment in 
putting such a phrase as “ He speaks sans knowledge ” in the 
mouth of a herdsman. “ The brunt of disease ” and “ time’s dim 
backward ” are not very happy expressions ; and we are sorry to 
notice that Mr. Morshead has lent his sanction to the familiar 
solecism in the use of the word “ mutual,” by making CEdipus 
address his children :— 

J from a mutual womb had my own birth and yours.” 
To render tov; dévw xranLovras dou (1. 966),— 


“ The birds whose cry is in the branches,”’ 
is to introduce a picture not in the original. We have noted 
one or two slight affectations of phrase, such as—“ Of thy scowl} 
aweless am I” (447), “chosen blossoms of youth’s mateless 
flowers ” (18), “she flung onward” (1. 1242), i.e, rushed. And 
finally, in one or two places the metre halts somewhat. 
“‘Merope, old man ; wife of Polybus,” 
is hard to scan unless we lay the stress on the penultimate 
syllable of Merope ; and a similar and Shakespearian pronuncia- 
tion must be employed in the case of the word “ defile,” in the 
line— 
“‘Oak-grove and defile where three pathways join.” 
After all, these are but trifling blemishes, and do not hinder us 
from recording our deliberate conviction that Mr. Morshead has 
given us the finest version we possess of a great Greek play. I? 
Professor Jebb—to whose edition and excellent prose translation 
Mr. Morshead is obviously much indebted—is right in holding 
that “the recent representations of Greek plays have breathed 
a new life into the modern study of the Greek drama,” then we 
can conceive of no more efficient aid to bring home such repre- 
sentations to that part of the audience—and it always must be 
a considerable part—who are unskilled in the original, than 
versions so faithful, idiomatic, and spirited, as the one before us. 
For after all, a translation to be thoroughly efficient must be 
able to appeal, as this does, to all intelligent readers, and not 
merely to an esoteric circle of scholars. 


ROYAL TRAVELS IN THE EAST.* 

Royat books are becoming numerous, and as authorship is 
fashionable just now in high places, we shall probably see 
many more, for there is certainly no lack either of princes 
or princesses, and the public delights in ascertaining how 
great people conduct themselves under any possible circum- 
stances, and are quite surprised to find them possessed of the 
same feelings and faculties as other men and women. The grati- 
fication of such curiosity is harmless enough, and there is really 
no reason why a Royal or Imperial Highness should not write 
at least as well as two-thirds of the less favoured mortals who 
rush into print; and yet it is impossible for the critic to divest 
himself of a certain amount of involuntary prejudice in addressing 
himself to one of these volumes, so apt is he to fancy that there 
may have been a good deal of assistance behind the scenes, even 
when the Royal author has not—as in a certain well-known 
French instance—contributed to the production little more than 
his name. 

The unaffected frankness of Prince Rudolph’s narrative, and 
the readiness with which he mentions his sources of information 
when dealing with anything that has not come within his 
personal observation, are, however, sufficient guarantees that 
the amusing record of his short Eastern journey may be 
taken as wholly genuine. His almost boyish enjoyment of sport 
has the true ring about it, as has also his conscientious and 
regretful mention of failures; while it is not a little amusing 
to find the Pyramids, Temples, and other remarkable places 
in Egypt regarded principally in the light of more or less pro- 


* Travels in the East. By his Imperial Highnes3 the Crown Prince Rudolph, 
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pitious hunting-grounds, their antiquarian and historic char- 
acter figuring, so to speak, as mere side-lights here and there 
thrown in to improve the picture. 

During a severe snowstorm in midwinter the Crown Prince 
and his uncle, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, attended by a small 
suite, left the Austrian capital for the Adriatic, and embarked 
at Miramar, in the yacht of the same name, for the voyage to 
Alexandria, rejoicing no little in the prospect of speedily 
exchanging the cold and gloom of Northern Europe for “ the 
golden, glorious, sunlit Hast.” A pack of dachshunds, plenty 
of ammunition, and a skin-dresser with all his apparatus, formed 
part of the equipment, for a great booty, in the shape of well- 
prepared skins of birds and animals, was to be brought home. 
A strong gale obliged the Prince’s vessel, with many others, to 
take shelter in the harbour of Zante, and three days of enforced 
detention were employed in an examination of the lovely island. 
Mount Skopo was ascended, and an amusing attempt made at 
coursing one of the small Mediterranean hares in company with 
a young ccclesiastic clad in a short frock, broad blue trousers, 
and slippers, with the addition of the priestly biretta, who 
carried a long gun at full cock and sprang from rock to rock 
with amazing energy. The hare got off scot-free. 

A short delay sufficed at Alexandria, and then during the 
journey to Cairo from the central open carriage of the Viceroy’s 
train, Prince Rudolph had his first real view of Egypt, with its 
marshes and dykes, its cotton and cornfields, its palm groves, 
gardens, and brown villages, its fellaheen busy at the water- 
wheels, its Arabs, its camels and buffaloes, its countless strange 
birds, and all that goes to make up a picture “ veiled in the grey 
blue mists of the midday heat,” so different from anything the 
eye of a European is wont to rest upon. Cairo is, of course, 
pronounced enchanting, as one picturesque scene after another 
is passed on the way to the Kasr-en-Nusha; but hardly had the 
travellers arrived there when they started for a wolf hunt in the 
sugar-cane plantations near Toussoon Pasha’s castle, and this 
amusement was henceforth freely indulged in, being as often as 
not carried on in‘an orange grove, or some garden no bigger 
than that belonging to an ordinary country-house, the effect of 
pursuing wild beasts in such surroundings being, as the author 
says, most comic. hough dachshunds hunt the wolf un- 
willingly, they behaved for the most part very bravely in their 
encounters with these animals, as also with jackals, ichneumons, 
and hyanas; but with porcupines they would have nothing to do. 

Before ascending the Nile to Assouan, the farthest limit of the 
Prince’s Egyptian wanderings, he made a little excursion into 
the oasis of Fayoom, establishing a camp on the island of Beziré 
Karun, in the lake of the same name, and making a raid against 
wild fowl and four-footed creatures both on the island and the 
adjacent coast. The African lynx and the ichneumon afforded 
some good sport, but the crafty pelicans were very difficult to 
come at; cormorants, herons, gulls, and river-eagles were 
very numerous, and the larder was well supplied with 
countless ducks, woodcock, plover, and snipe. Seven wolves, 
an eagle-buzzard, and a carrion-vulture were also despatched ; 
but the Prince was naturally much impressed by the miserable 
boats, like square, flat boxes, propelled by five or six Arabs with 


most primitive oars, and so permeated with the odour of 


putrifying fish that nothing but incessant smoking could enable 
Europeans to endure it. From Siout the Nile voyage was 
carried out in great comfort in the Khedive’s steamer ‘ Feruz,’ 
Brugsch Pasha now making one of the party, that he might 
give the Prince the benefit of his Egyptological researches ; and 
the Royal author accordingly quotes from him liberally when- 
ever he touches on the religion and history of the past; but in 
every famous spot—Abydus, Karnak, Edfu, Kom Ombo—the 
principal object seems to have been the pursuit of game, though 
we must do Prince Rudolph justice by saying that he did so 
especially with the view of studying and securing specimens of 
the Eastern fauna. When looking for a lynx at El Kab, a 
village dog was shot in mistake for a jackal; and this gives the 
writer an opportunity for stating that he ascertained that the 
African wolf, the village dog, and the jackal mix races through 
cross-breeding, and states that out of the number of wolves and 
jackals shot during this journey, either in Egypt or Palestine, 
no two were entirely like one another either in size or colour, and 
he believes that in those parts of Africa and Asia where these 
animals inhabit a limited area, the true jackal (Canis aureus) 
will not be found to exist. At Sohag, an interesting live animal 
was taken on board the vessel, in the shape of the fine, snow- 
white donkey, Abu-Gebel, the paces of which so delighted the 








Prince that it was presented to him by Mudir Ali Pasha, 
Before quitting the subject of the Prince’s big game, we 
must not omit to mention a curious and rather uncanny 
creature captured on the banks of the Jordan when in pursuit 
of wild boars and porcupine, nothing less than one of those 
strange varanidee, some of which live on dry land and some in 
water. The present specimen is described as an orange-coloured 
creature, something like a dragon, over four feet in length, 
which was smoked out of its habitation, “a beaver-like tower, 
several feet high, made out of branches, and built up round the 
roots and stems of a tree.’ It had two circular entrances, 
“When the Bedouins saw this establishment,” says the Prince, 
“they drew back cautiously,” and lighting a fire at one entrance, 
posted him near the other. Presently, the great lizard crept 
circumspectly out, and was going to take itself off at an easy 
trot, when a shot put an end to his career. Nothing would 
induce the Arabs to touch the body ; and so, as it was important 
to secure such an interesting specimen, a bier was constructed 
to convey it to the tent of the skin-dresser. Damietta is 
described as “ Antwerp translated into Arabia”; but Lake 
Menzaleh was found very disappointing, on account of the 
leaden sky and general greyness of the scene, although, of 
course, wild birds were in abundance, and the flamingoes a 
lovely sight; but not one of the party succeeded in getting one, 
and after a short inspection of the Suez Canal, the Wells of 
Moses, &c., they re-embarked at Port Said for Jaffa. From the 
time of his landing, the Prince was the guest of the Sultan; and 
a fine caravan, excellent tents, and “ every alleviation of a toil- 
some journey,” were afforded him. We need not dwell on his 
experiences ; but he seems to have been especially struck by the 
richness of colour prevailing everywhere, as well as with the 
beautiful and noble faces to be met with, more particularly in 
the women of Bethlehem. Of course, he visited the Holy Places 
at Jerusalem and its neighbourhood, and did so, as a Catholic, 
with devotion, although with a marked tolerance for the faith 
of others; but one singular superstition he mentions which we 
do not remember to have heard alluded to by any other traveller, 
namely, that in a side-chapel of the Syrian church dedicated to 
St. James, where his head is said to repose, the Apostle him- 
self is supposed to be perpetually but invisibly throned, the 
niche containing his gilt throne being never passed by the 
priests without sigus of the deepest veneration. 

It is a pity that the last reminiscences of the Holy Land 
should be those of fever and scorpion-bites. Nevertheless, the 
author speaks of his journey as one of unmixed pleasure that 
left behind it a. yearning after the indescribable charm and 
boundless attraction of the flowery East. 


ZOROASTER.* 
Previous works of Mr. Crawford’s (notably Mr. Isaacs) have 
shown him to have a taste for studying rather remote subjects; 
and that this new book affords fresh proof in the same direction 
will be evident when we say that it is a historical novel dating 
from the fall of Babylon, and whose opening chapter describes 
Belshazzar’s feast nearly as minutely as though written by an 
eye-witness! The boldness of such an undertaking is enough 
to take away one’s breath. Dut he proves himself equal to 
conducting it successfully, and in Zoroaster has produced a 
clever, spirited story, likely to increase the esteem and popularity 
which he already enjoys. Perhaps there may be inaccuracies in 
some of the elaborate accounts he gives of feasts, processions, 
and other spectacles,—we leave critics better versed than our- 
selves inthe manners and customs of the period to pronounce 
upon that head. And it is no doubt possible to take exception 
to these accounts as somewhat too suggestive of reports by “ our 
own ” correspondents in the morning papers, and thus imparting 
a modern flavour which seems incongruous with a date of four 
or five hundred years B.C. But our opinion as to the book’s 
merits is founded upon its description, not of inanimate, but of 
animate objects, for the criticism of which no particular special 
knowledge is required, inasmuch as human natureis a good deal 
alike in all ages and lands, and does not vary greatly in its self- 
manifestations, whether in London or Shushan, an English 
country town or Ecbatana, the nineteenth century or B.C. 









Whether or not there was more than one famous Zoroaster 
is a point upon which history does not speak quite clearly, 
so it may save confusion to state that the hero of this tale 
is the Zoroaster who flourished in the reign of Darius 


* Zoroaster. By Marion F, Crawford. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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Hystaspes and reformed the Magian religion. Brave, high- 
porn, marvellously beautiful, and possessing great capacity and 
lucidity of understanding, his education is superintended by the 
prophet Daniel, and the ideal set before him is this :— 

“To attain by a life of rigid ascetic practice to the intuitive con 
prehension of knowledge, to the understanding of natural las 
discernible to the senses alone, and to the merging of the ; 
higher intelligence in the one universal and divine essence, v 
objects Daniel proposed to his willing pupil. The noble boy, by his 
very nature, scorned and despised the pleasures of sense, and yearned 
ever for the realising of an ideal wherein a sublime wisdom of trans- 
cendent things should direct a sublime courage in things earthly to 
the doing of great deeds.” 

The result is that at thirty-one, he is a soldier-philosopher, 
a splendid, fascinating officer, with high intellectual aspirations, 
proudly indifferent to all pleasures of the senses, and looking 
down upon women with infinite contempt. To such a pitch 
does he carry this scorn, that when he suddenly realises that he 
is in love he feels as if his whole life is blasted and destroyed, 
and wanders about alone for days, “ lamenting for the fabric of 
mighty philosophy he had built himself, in which no woman 
was ever to set foot, and which a woman’s hand and a woman’s 
eyes had shattered ina day.” The joy of finding that his love 
is returned, however, makes up for this calamity, and for awhile 
he is supremely happy, and seems to forget all about those 
heights of pure intelligence that he had before been striving 
after. But when his dream of love comes to an abrupt termina- 
tion, he flies to solitude, resumes his former studies, and develops 
into an ascetic mystic, superior to human passions, and endowed 
with a sort of supernatural power which rather reminds the 
reader of that possessed by Ram Lal iu Mr. Isaacs. This brief 
outline will suffice to show the lines upon which the hero is 
drawn, é.e., as an individual, highly gifted by Nature, who gains 
spiritual strength as the fire of affliction refines away the dross 
of earthly love, and only attains his greatest altitude by dint 
of complete isolation from human affections. Thus his career 
somewhat embodies the Buddhist doctrine respecting Neh’ban, 
and is shadowed forth allegorically in the description of his 
proceedings when preparing to see visions, First, he retired 
into his cave, and traced around him a mystic figure, and then: 

“Came out from it and tonched the black rock whercon the fire 

burned ; and then he turned back and entered the circle, and with his 
fingers joined it where it was open on the east side through which he 
had entered. And immediately, as the circle was completed, there 
sprung up over the whole line he had traced a soft light; like that of 
the fire, but less strong. Then Zoroaster lay down upon his back, 
with his feet to the west and his head toward the altar, and he folded 
his hands upon his breast and closed his eyes. As he lay, his body 
became rigid and his face as the face of the dead ; and his spirit was 
loosed in the trance and freed from the bonds of earth, while his 
limbs rested. Lying there, separated from the world, cut off within 
the circle of a symbolised death by the light of the universal agent, 
Zoroaster dreamed dreams and saw visions. His mind was first 
opened to the understanding of those broader conceptions of space 
and time of which he had read in the books of Daniel, his master. 
He had understood the principles then, but he had not realised their 
truth. He was too intimately connected with the life around him, 
to be able to see in the clearer light which penetrates with universal 
truth all the base forms of perishable matter.” 
As it seems possible that every one may not understand what 
is meant by the “universal agent” in the above extract, we 
give the author’s definition of it. “The term,” he says, “ has 
been used in the mysticism of ages to designate that subtle 
and all-pervading fluid, of which the phenomena of light, heat, 
electricity, and vitality are considered to be but the grosser and 
more palpable manifestations.” His own conception of this 
wonderful fluid (by-the-bye, is it any relation to “ vril” ?) is 
apparently of something analogous to mesmerism and phos- 
phorus. For Zoroaster is able to “ project a subtle influence,” 
by means of which the woman at whom it is projected 
becomes helplessly at his mercy, and is brought under the power 
of this universal agent; and again, the mere touch of his fingers 
ona slab of marble can kindle a light which rises higher and 
higher, till at last it stands up like a blazing spear-head, 
emitting a calm, white effulgence that darkens lamps and sheds 
an unearthly whiteness around! That the supernatural has a 
great attraction for Mr. Crawford is easily to be inferred from 
the tendency it has to crop up in his books; we do not, however, 
think it an improvement to them, and would advise him rather 
to restrain than to indulge his fondness for these mysterious 
agencies. 

Nehushta the heroine resembles her lover Zoroaster in being 
good, true, and likeable; but in most other respects is a con- 
trast to him. Instead of being superior to this world as he is, 
he is essentially of it; longs for amusement, society, and pomps 





and vanities, and is incapable of entering into his more sublime 
aspirations. The difference between their natures may be found 
skilfully indicated in the second chapter in their respective 
answers to the question, “ What is love 2” which are, however, 
too long to be quoted here. Nehushta’s character is drawn 
cleverly ; and her promptitude to blame her lover when things 
—through no fault of his—go wrong on a journey, and her 
pettish anger because he omits to look at her when following 
the funeral of his honoured and lamented master, are touches 
revealing the hand of an artist who has studied the female 
disposition to some purpose. 

The other two personages upon whom the chief interest of 
the story depends have also a vivid, well-defined individuality 
of their own. One of these is King Darius, who is as thoroughly 
masculine as Nehushta is feminine, and is delineated with 
broad, vigorous strokes. Soldierly, honourable, simple, masterful, 
hating lies more than all other things, the rarely unselfish 
generosity of which he is capable appears in the subjoined 
speech, wherein he tells the woman he loves passionately how 
he—whose word is law—purposes to treat the man whom she 
prefers to himself :— 

“¢T tell you because you have so honoured him, so raised him upon 
the throne of your heart, I will honour him too, and I will raise him 
above all men, and all the nation shall bow before him. I will make a 
decree that he shall be worshipped as a god—this man whom you 
have made a god of by your love. I will build a great temple for you 
two, and I will goup with all the people, and fall down and bow before 
you, and worship you, and love you with every sinew and bone of my 
body, and with every hope and joy and sorrow of my soul. He whom 
you love shall ask, and whatsoever he asks I will give to him and to 
you. There shall not be anything left in the whole world that you 
desire, but I will give it to you. Am I not the king of the whole 
earth—the king of ail living things but you ?’” 

The fourth character of importance is a sort of Becky Sharp 
and Vivien rolled into one—a false, baneful, clever, beautiful, 
female fiend, who bewitches men against their better judgment, 
does nothing but harm, and gets off absolutely scot-free at the 
end, to the great disappointment of the reader. Finally, 
Zoroaster is a tragedy, but not a very harrowing one; is free 
from the unwholesome taint that spoiled T'o Leeward ; contains 
more emotion and less humour than The American Politician ; 
and though we like it, has uevertheless not made us cliange our 
previous opinion in favour of A Roman Singer as the pleasantest 
of Mr. Crawford’s novels. 

THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATION.* 

AmoneG the many weighty questions with which the Democracy, 
whose advent to power is now so near at hand, will have to 
busy itself, none is more important than that of public educa- 
tion. No public question, it may be added, is so beset with 
difficulties,—difficulties towards the solution of which we have 
but a scanty past experience to help us. The theory and art of 
education are alike in a rudimentary state, while the educational 
relations of the State and the individual have yet to be worked- 
out; and it may fairly be said that the problem is a new 
one in its scientific, its practical, and its political aspects. 
Hence the publication of these four tomes is peculiarly oppor- 
tune at the present moment. All classes of politicians and 
publicists, Conservative or Liberal, Spencerian or the reverse, 
recognise the dangers of an uneducated Democracy. The right 
and duty of the State to concern itself with education is ad- 
mitted with equal unanimity, and the disputes that exist and 
will accentuate themselves in the course of time deal with 
the principles upon which, and the means by which, this right 
and this duty ought to be enforced and discharged. The 
numberless questions thus raised will have to be threshed-out 
by long and patient disputation ; and the instalment now before 
us, admirably edited by Mr. Cowper, not only well illustrates 
their importance and multifariousness, but gives a welcome 
earnest of the skill and knowledge which will be brought to 
their treatment. 

No point is likely to be more fruitful, and none, perhaps, is 
worthier of debate, than the policy involved in the expression, 
“free education.” As the Rev. Dr. Rigg reminds his hearers 
in his thoughtful and carefully-reasoned address (Vol. 1V., p- 
169), the word “free” has a special charm for Englishmen ; 
and nothing, indeed, is easier than to catch the attention and 
applause of the multitude by such pleasantly-sounding phrases 


* Proceedings of the International Conferenceon Education, Lor don, 1884. Edited 
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as “free land,” “free breakfast-table,” “free education,” and 
the like. But some words have a boomerang-like property of 
returning upon those who use them incautiously; and this is 
pre-eminently the case with the word “ free ” and its derivatives. 
By “ free” education is meant education “free” of cost, and 
not liberty of education. On the contrary, gratuitous education 
cannot but be, as Dr. Rigg puts it, State-provided and State- 
controlled. In addition, it must be or become compul- 
sory. Again, the expression leaves undefined the character of 
the education—primary, secondary, or higher. Dr. Rigg seems 
to suppose that a considerable opinion exists in favour of all 
education—or at least of secondary as well as primary educa- 
tion—being free, or, to drop an ambiguous word, gratuitous. 
He is, of course, opposed to this view, and so are we; but is it 
seriously held by any notable section of educationists, or, indeed, 
of the public? No trace of it is perceptible in these volumes. 
In this connection, M. Jottrand’s paper on “The Annual 
Examinations Undergone by Conscripts in Belgium” (Vol. L., 
p. 306)—the most important and interesting in its bearings upon 
elementary education these volumes contain, though it called 
forth but a meagre discussion—will amply repay a careful study. 
It shows how small a value lies in mere ability to read and 
write. The questions were of the most elementary kind; it is 
difficult, indeed, to understand how any of them could remain 
unanswered by adults in a country where newspapers are 
common and cheap, and almost every one is, at least, able to 
read. Only 6 per cent. of the conscripts had never been to 
school; and of those who had attended school, between 60 
and 70 per cent. had attended for at least four years. About 75 
per cent. were able to read and write. Nevertheless, writing and 
spelling were good only in 23 to 28 per cent., numeration and 
addition in 63 to 67 per cent., multiplication in 37 to 47 per 
cent., division in 11 to 18 per cent.,—and the lower figures, says 
M. Jottrand significantly, are more to be relied on than the 
higher ones. In 1883 the simplest questions in weights and 
measures were solved by 43 per cent.; a small increase of diffi- 
culty reduced the percentage to 14. Thirty-one per cent. did not 
know what‘ a square is, 49 per cent. were ignorant of the position 
of London, 46 per cent. could not name two countries in 
Europe; 70 per cent. were in absolute ignorance with regard to 
the four cardinal points ; only 17 per cent. knew the use of the 
plumb-line, and 14 per cent. that of the thermometer; 64 per 
cent. did not know whether Moses or Christ lived first; 84 per 
cent. could not name a single celebrated Belgian, 96 per cent. 
knew no one fact in connection with the Spanish dominion in 
Belgium, 60 per cent. were unable to say which side lost at the 
battle of Waterloo. In Switzerland, the educational results 
were little better. Only 50 per cent. of the Swiss contingent 
attained marks indicating a position considerably below medio- 
crity. How far such results are paralleled in this country we 
do not know. Much special knowledge, and much other valuable 
knowledge of the sort not “strained through books,” is no 
‘doubt possessed by the ordinary artisan or labourer; but the 
mass of working-men are probably in a state of Cimmerian 
darkness as to the whole world of men and things outside of 
their immediate experiences. For this shameful and now 
dangerous ignorance, education is not the only remedy. A 
cheap literature is at least equally necessary—written in 
a language the masses may understand. “The words he 
meets with in books,” says M. Jottrand, speaking of the 
average working-man, “remain meaningless; the ideas they 
express are above his intellectual power [we should rather 
say beyond his instruction]; and he does not read because 
he finds in reading neither amusement nor profit.” Not 
five per cent. of the Belgian conscripts had read a useful 
book of any kind. How much, it may be wondered, do 
the popular audiences of political speakers understand of the 
fine phrases, subtle arguments, and historical disquisitions to 
which they are treated, but which are, in truth, addressed to 
the educated, and even well-educated, classes alone? The 
Democracy must substantially wield power, or it will become a 
mere means of some form of oligarchy; and so to wield power 
it must be more than educated, it must be instructed and possess 
some knowledge of general principles, which Johnson has told 
us, ‘must be had from books the parts of a truth 


which man gets (from personal experience) being at such a 
distance from each other that he never attains to a full view.” 
This, the people know, or are rapidly learning; and whatever 
else may be doubtful in the near future the advance of popular 
education is a certainty. 














The subject of overpressure was hardly mooted at the Con. 
ference. Miss Lupton, of the Bradford School Board, did indeed 
draw a harrowing picture of the effect of examinations upon 
children, but she obtained no support; and Mr. Fitch, who 
described himself as ‘' one of those enemies of the human race, a 
Government Inspector,” explained how simple in reality these 
examinations are. No doubt, however, as Sir Thomas Brassey, 
the Chairman of one of the sections, admitted, there is overpres- 
sure. There is overpressure in all departments of human life, 
probably there always has been, almost certainly there always will 
be. The State cannot bring down its educational programme 
to the level of the lowest physical and intellectual capacity, 
neither can it ensure that attention being given to the individual 
child which may be needed to fit it for school-work. It cannot, 
and ought not, to relieve the parent of all responsibility; it 
should, indeed, aim at a minimum, rather than a maximum of 
such relief, and take upon itself such responsibilities only as the 
parent is unable, or cannot justly be compelled, to meet. What 
the Education Department deny, and we think are amply justi- 
fied in denying, is the accusation that it is itself guilty of 
causing or encouraging overpressure. 

On many of the topics touched upon in these volumes we may 
take another opportunity of expressing an opinion. The Pro. 
ceedings are much more interesting reading than might be 
supposed ; and of the whole four volumes the gist, with some 
judicious skipping, may be gathered with no great labour. At 
a future Conference it would be well to produce comparative 
accounts of the results of educational processes, and of the 
substance of educational programmes. We know a good deal of 
educational methods ; it would be interesting to know something 
of the nature of the various knowledges imparted to and acquired 
by the populations of the principal countries of the world. 





GENERAL FRASER.* 

Tue biographies of Anglo-Indian officers and officials have often 
proved the most popular form in which the affairs of our great 
Eastern Dependency could be discussed or described; but it 
would require more courage than discretion in the reviewer to 
declare that this volume adds one to the number. Colonel 
Hastings Fraser, like a dutiful son, wishes to vindicate his 
father’s memory from any aspersions that might be cast upon it; 
but his method of treatment is not one well calculated to gain 
its object. General Fraser was one of those men of the older 
school whose Indian career covered half a century, fourteen 
years of which were passed in the post of Resident at 
Hyderabad ; but his son gives only thirty pages to the first 
thirty-six years of that career, and devotes more than three 
hundred to the fourteen years of residence in the Nizam’s State. © 
As the late General Fraser’s letters are mainly devoted to 
political matters relating to the interminable disputes between 
Hyderabad and Calcutta, it necessarily follows that the bulk of 
this work is of somewhat archaic value; while with one or two 
exceptions, which we shall quote, the tediousness of official 
disquisition is nowhere relieved by any graphic description of 
life or manners in that most striking of all Indian cities, 
Hyderabad in the Deccan. 

James Stuart Fraser, the son of an officer who had served 
in India, and died in command at Masulipatam, was born at 
Edinburgh on July 1st, 1783. His family was a younger branch 
of the house of Lovat, which had séttled on the lands of Ardachie 
in the middle of the sixteenth century; and after his Indian 
career closed, General James Fraser inherited the family estate 
in 1854. He was educated partly at Ham School, and partly 
at Glasgow University; and in 1799 he went out to join the 
Madras Army as a cadet. His military promotion was con- 
sidered extremely rapid. He was a Captain in 1809, and a full 
Colonel in 1824. He was, however, fifty-five before he attained the 
rank of Major-General, on the eve of his most important political 
appointment. The forty years covered by this period were 
among the most eventful in English history in India ; but if we 
are to judge from the reticence of the biographer, General 
Fraser took no part in these important matters. He served, 
however, in the expedition to the Mauritius in 1810, and was 
for a time commandant of Pondicherry, in 1814-16. Twenty 
years later, during the Coorg War, he acted as Political Agent 
to the Governor-General, Lord William Bentinck. It fell to his 
lot to issue and sign the Proclamation denouncing the ruler for 








* Memoir and Correspondence of General James Stuart Fraser, of the Madras 
Army. By his Son, Colonel Hastings Fraser, Madras Staff Corps. London: 
Whiting and Co. 1885. 
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his oppression and cruelty, and decreeing his deposition. This 
proclamation evoked an indignant reply from the Rajah’s 
Minister, which is much too curious not to quote here :— 

“Proclamation to the Brave People of Coorg! The explanation of 
the proclamation, issued through the ignorance of the bad English 
people, who are mean slaves and servants of the auspicious feet of 
the Halery Samsthan Maharaja. In answer to a proclamation of the 
pad Englishman, son of a slave-girl, who in a state of forgetting 
Mahadena [God], and through pride, had written on a paper what- 
ever occurred to his mind, for the purpose of giving information to 
the inhabitants of Halery Samstan, and fastened the same near the 
boundary, I, the slave of my Master’s Majesty, let you know as 
follows, that the proclamation (containing the evil subjects) which 
was fastened in the boundary by the wicked Englishman, the son of 
a slave, is not at all possible even with our eyes, or heard with our 
ears; and in the very time of tying the said proclamations, which are 
replete with indecent subjects, the hearts of all of us who are the 
servants of the king’s feet were inflamed as the fire through wind. 
The wicked Christian European, the son of a slave, who resolved to 
prepare this, should be beheaded and his head thrown out; the hands, 
mouth, and head of the person who wrote this should be cut off, and 
the generation of the low-caste blasphemer and bad European should 
be burnt down. These hopes are to be soon falfilled. All the above 
subjects are certain. All the wicked Europeans, all the sons of 
slave-girls, have evil intentions that shall come to naught. Very 
well, very well, my children; we will fill up all our bellies according 
to your wishes. Be this known to you all, written on Sunday, 6th of 
the waning moon of the month of Phalguna.” 

After the Coorg War, General Fraser was appointed Resident 
at Mysore, and in 1836 he was nominated to a similar post in 
the States of Travancore and Cochin. He had to deal at this 
period with a popular rising in Canara; but the Coorgas had 
become so well satisfied with English rule, that they took up 
arms in its support, and attacked and defeated the insurgents. 
General Fraser declared that they “ put down the rebellion.” It 
was shortly after the suppression of this miniature insurrection 
that General Fraser was appointed to officiate as Resident at 
Hyderabad, with which appointment this volume may be said to 
really commence. The affairs of that State, which can never be 
called absolutely tranquil, were then extremely perturbed. The 
absolute supervision of English officers, which afforded a signifi- 
cant proof of the extent to which anarchy had gone in a State that 
laid so much stress on its sovereign rights, had only ceased nine 
years before General Fraser’s arrival, and his first letters reveal 
a condition of things that would hardly be credited at the present 
time. Not merely were the finances of the State in great disorder, 
but the English Residency was reduced to a position of 
isolation that deprived it of all opportunity of exerting that 
beneficial influence over the minds of the Nizam himself 
and his relatives for which it was originally created. In 
an interesting letter, dated April 6th, 1839, General Fraser 
described the isolated position in which he found himself, and 
going on to discuss the condition of the country, he declared 
that no “partial remedy ” promised any advantage. He then 
proceeded to recommend the actual assumption of the govern- 
ment as the only effectual remedy. There is no doubt that the 
impression produced by this letter, and others written subse- 
quently in the same strain, retained its force at the seat of 
government, although the Afghan War and the five years’ 
struggle with the Sikhs prevented any Governor-General from 
dealing with the Hyderabad problem. General Fraser was so 
much impressed with what a wise policy demanded in the 
Deccan, that he was not very patient towards those who pleaded 
the preoccupation of more urgent matters as an excuse for not 
dealing with the local difficulty in the manner he recom- 
mended, particularly as he believed that firm language 
or plain-speaking would suffice to settle the question, 
and bring the Nizam to a reasonable frame of mind. 
It is rather hard to make out what degree of plain-speaking the 
occasion demanded, for both Lord Ellenborough and Lord 
Hardinge wrote brusquely and categorically enough to effect a 
solution of the difficulty, if mere words would suffice. Later on, 
too, Lord Dalhousie wrote to General Fraser, with some asperity, 
that if there had not been plain-speaking on the part of the 
Indian Government, he did not know what plain-speaking was. 
Meantime General Fraser had effected an improvement in the 
relations between the Residency and the Palace, and his success 
in this direction furnished his chief claim to permanent recog- 
nition asa highly distinguished Anglo-Indian official. Describing 
his second interview with the Nizam in a letter to Sir William 
Macnaghten, then in Afghanistan, he wrote :— 

“T requested another interview with the Nizam a few days ago, 
and everybody here seems to think that very happy effects have 
resulted from the visit. His Highness, they say, never appeared more 
pleased, nor ever spoke so much or so graciously. He probably 
expected to be censured, or to hear his country abused, as has, I 





imagine, been a good deal the custom heretofore. But instead of 
this, I gave the Administration all the praise which I certainly thought 
it deserved, and abstained from saying anything that could offend 
the feelings of his Highness or of Chandoo Lall. Neither of them 
knew what I was going to talk about, and therefore their satisfaction 
and relief from previous apprehension were the greater. After I 
had done speaking to his Highness, which I did at some length, he 
dropped his proud and distrustful expression of countenance, turned 
to me with a smile, and addressed me direct for several minutes. 
He has since given proofs that what there passed had produced a 
beneficial influence on his mind, and those here who know him better 
than I do predict that with a few more interviews our mutual relations 
will assume a decided change for the better.” 

There are plenty of incidents later on to show that the in- 
creased affability of the Nizam did not signify any remarkable 
improvement in his government; and although General Fraser 
was probably the most sympathetic Resident who ever lived at 
a Native Court, he was constrained on one occasion to speak of 
“the volcanic character of the soil;’? and on another, of the 
“intrigue, corruption, and mismanagement” prevalent in the 
Administration. Among the rare glimpses afforded of Hyderabad 
life is the following :—* The city of Hyderabad is but a large 
prison, where all persons above the lower class are kept under 
strict surveillance, and prevented from quitting the precincts of 
their own houses, and from having any social or, still less, any 
political connection with each other or with the Resident.” 

General Fraser gives an account of the Arab colony which 
had established itself in the Deccan after the founding of the 
Nizam’s rule, and which was recruited by a steady immigration 
of new settlers from Arabia; and the following extract will 
convey a not unfaithful picture of the facts to the mind of the 
reader. With regard to the recovery of their debts, says Colonel 
Fraser, summarising his father’s views :-— 

“Their process was a summary one. If the defaulter, whether for 
principal and interest or arrears of pay, was evidently acting in bad- 
faith, and it was likely that anything could be got out of him, an 
armed execution was put in. A landed estate or a district was occu- 
pied in force, and the jemadar in possession collected the rent or the 
revenue for the benefit of his band. If the debtor was a private 
person, the mode of recovering the money was by distraint or 
imprisonment While General Fraser was Resident, the Arab 
practice of seizing districts and occupying forts for the purpose of 
realising what they declared to be due to them was put down sternly 
and signally by the well-directed action of the Contingent. Imme- 
diately on Sooraj-ul-Mulk coming into office, all the prisoners held by 
the Arabs were set at liberty, and the Arab gaols closed. This was 
the first great step towards the abolition of the privileges, immu- 
nities, and exemptions claimed by these tribes and their leaders. As 
the Arabs were gradually made amenable to the law, the main objects 
aimed at in their proposed renewal were sufficiently attained ; and it 
may be mentioned here that in the crisis of 1857 Sir Salar Jung 
found the most effective and trustworthy force at his disposal to be 
the Arabs in his pay, and it was mainly by their agency that he 
restrained and suppressed the mutinous and fanatical elements in the 
Nizam’s territories.” 

We have quoted this paragraph, but it is only right to say that 
Colonel Hastings Fraser will not find many to agree with him 
either as to the means by which the Mutiny was put down in 
the Nizam’s territory, or as to the present innocuous condition 
of these Arab immigrants, for which it is one of his main 
objects to secure credence. The principal value of this work con- 
sists in the letters written by General Fraser during his fourteen 
years’ residence at Hyderabad, for in these he describes at great 
length the maladministration under Chundoo Lall, his difficulties 
with the Nizam and his Dewan, and also the measures which he 
would have liked the Government of India to take for the removal 
of these evils. In March, 1851, he even went so far as to draft a 
letter of vigorous remonstrance, which he suggested that the 
Governor-General might address to the Nizam. The proposal 
was not accepted, and the Government of India devoted its 
main attention to securing a territorial guarantee for the 
payment of the Contingent and its arrears, instead of, as 
the Resident desired, to the reform of the Nizam’s Administra- 
tion, which would have entailed the temporary control of his 
affairs by English officers. Two years after the drafted letter 
of remonstrance, General Fraser left Hyderabad, and the late 
Sir John Low arrived as Lord Dalhousie’s representative to 
secure the surrender of Berar in pledge for the payment of the 
force. The writer of this memoir endeavours to invest this past 
tontroversy with interest by allusions to the present state of 
affairs; but although the correspondence he gives must always 
possess a certain value, it would be difficult to accept it at his 
appreciation. General Fraser returned to England in. 1853, 
after more than fifty years’ service in India; and perhaps the 
most remarkable testimony to his character was afforded by the 
report that the Nizam ‘‘cried like a child.” For reasons of 
climate, or through a desire to renew old associations, General 
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Fraser returned to India in 1854-55, but not in any official com- 


mand. He returned to Europe before the Mutiny, and on that 
outbreak he offered his services, which, however, were not 
utilised. He died on August 22nd, 1869, in his eighty-sixth 
year; and perhaps the best epitaph that can be placed at the 
end ofa wee ord of his career would be what was said of him by 
one of the Governor-Generals, that ‘‘ General Fraser is a most 


distinguished and talented officer.” 


LEMAR THE MAGAZINES. 

Ture is nothing es] ecially attractive in the magazines of this 
month, though there are many good papers. The most readable 
in our judgment is Dr. Jessopp’s “ A Swain of Arcady ” in the 
Nincicenth Century, though we are not sure that every one will 
the mixture of humour, pathos, piety, and 
sit its peculiar and most enjoyable flavour. 
a kind of savage in the 
a home, slept where he 

in a pigsty, which he 
s work when 


S ON 


equally appreciate 
cynicism which give 
It is only an account of *‘ Loafing Ben,” 

narrator’s parish, who lived without 
could, usually in the open, 
thought deliciously comfortable, did a splendid day’s 
he wanted beer, and was always the same non-criminal, con- 
tented, loitering “Caliban without malignity.” He did not 
even poach, though he never lost his interest in “ the creatures.” 
“ As for the pheasants and partridges, he would watch them by the 
hour; and ‘an old hare’ he would no more harm than he would 
ababy. ‘I like them old hares,’ he says, innocently, ‘and I 
wish there was more on ’em.’”” He always knew the news, would 
read out hearer in any beerhouse, and had his own veligions 
views. e had learnt the Church Catechism. ‘“ Some folks 
henght j it hurt ’em,’ far as his observation extended, 
“Them as the Church Catechism had hurted ’d a been hurted 
wrout that.” Ben is the greatest original in the magazines 
this month, if it be not his describer, who, taken in his parish 
to be a parson of the old school, displays every month in his 
essays a wealth of quiet humour such as is too often wanting in 
We are all getting so serious that 
ming rare and 


sometimes 


but as 


the magazines of to-day. 
even a gentlemanly literary chuckle is beco 
. precious. 

The most important paper is, of course, “ Local Government,” 
in the Fortnightly, said to be inspired by Mr. Chamberlain ; but 
we noticed that last week. The ideas it shadows forth are those of 
a Federalist, and if applied fully would completely change the 
external aspect of English polities. Mr. Traill gives us an 
appreciative estimate of Mr. Lowell, who he seems to think 
was regarded in England too much as a humourist; and the 
odd American novelist, Mr. F. Marion Crawford, gives us an 
account of modern “ Roman Life” which is unusually sympa- 
thetic. He evidently likes everything in the Roman—too proud 
to be untruthful, too indifferent to be bad-tempered—except a 
certain inertness “~ so innate in any other citizen, and the 
result, probably, of « during which all careers, except 
the ciate! have been closed. Mr. Crawford has formed 
an indifferent opinion of Parliamentary Government in Italy, de- 
claring that the Chamber is in the hands of lobbyists, and that 
“the jobbery would do credit to any Republic in the world.” Is 
it worse than it was in England fifty years ago ? Mr. Mackar- 
ness sends a paper on “ The Future of South Africa,” the drift 
of which is that to govern South Africa well, the Imperial 
Government must annex up to the Zambesi, and so ring-in the 
Transvaal with protected Colonies. Then, and only then, will 
the Boers be co oland with their own lands. This is pretty 
clearly Sir C. Warren’s policy; but to carry it out thoroughly 
we need a Viceroy and 5,000 troops stationed in South Africa. 
Will the country permanently sanction that expense, and will 
the Dutch settlers bear such a death-blow to their hopes ? 
The author of the essays on “ The Radical Programme” sends 
this month a seventh which is briefly an argument for “a direct 
progressive tax on income and property as the lever to which 
we shall have to look for the social reforms of the future.” He 
would, moreover, take off all taxes on food, including tea, coffee, 
and tobacco, the taxation of which latter article he condemns as 
too heavy on the poor man. The paper is valuable as showing the 
drift of opinion in a certain party; but we must not forzet that 


enturies 


the Americans found an income-tax ‘intolerable, and distinctly 
prefer indi rect to direct taxation. 

Mr. E. Dicey in the Nineteenth Century fights stoutly for 
Tewtik as the only possible Khedive, alleging that Halim Pasha 
is hopelessly inefficient, and that Ismail rnined Egypt. 
all true; but is the present system to go on, 
changed with 


That is 
and how is it to be 
a Khedive on the throne, who, if we quit Egypt, 





cannot govern? Mr. Dicey, like so many others, thinks every. 
thing will go well if we can get Egyptian finance straight, 
which means, of course, if the Bondholders are contented, 
There is plenty of money for everybody else. Mr, Mivart writes 
on * Modern Catholics and S Freedom” in a tone which, 
if we understand the Catholic system, is almost heretical. He 
wants evidence for new dogma, and says distinctly that if 
Infallibility decided that death came into the world with Adam’s 
fall, he should disbelieve it. As that matter, being an interpreta. 
tion of Scripture, is clearly within the function of the Church, ig 
not this to maintain the right of private judgment, that is, Pro. 
testantism ? Mr. Mivart, of course, adds that there is no such 
decision, but seems to think the Papacy will shortly be severely 
pressed to decide against evolution. We doubt it much, and 
remember that the Papacy has survived a good many pressures, 
Woods Pasha, in an article on the Turkish Army, says that 
in the event of war with Russia we could raise most 
valuable bodies of Turkish troops, oflicering them for our- 
selves. That is certainly true, if, as he says, we could secure 
300,000 Albanians, who are among the bravest and most 
military of mankind. But would not the money so expended, 
if added directly to the pay of the British private, give us men 
enough and tospare? We have done very little that is effective 
with any mercenaries, even the Sikhs, who are our own subjects, 
and cannot, on English principles, use Asiatics, except on con- 
dition of a rigid discipline to which Albanians are most loth to 
submit. If we must have auxiliaries, we had much rather trust 
Sikhs and Ghoorkas; but we ought to do our own work for our- 
selves. Woods Pasha is anxious to identify England with 
Turkey ; but what would he think of an Anglo-Turkish massacre 
of Batuk ? The account of “ Transylvanian Superstitions ” is in- 
teresting, more especially those of the Saxons in the province. 
They hold, like the peasantry of East Anglia, that when the master 
of the house dies, some one should tell the bees, otherwise there 
will be a new misfortune. That is one of the most puzzling of 
superstitions, unless in some long past time the bees were 
regarded as a kind of fairies, who would take the absence of 
information as a slight. The belief that he ‘ who eats mouldy 
bread will be rich and longlived” is not a superstition, but a 
jesting saying, intended to inculcate thrift. ‘The superstition of 
the Wehrwolf is current in Transylvania as in India; but this is 
poetical. ‘In many places two openings, corresponding to the 
ears of the deceased, are cut out in the wood of the coflin to 
enable him to hear the songs of mourning which are sung on 
either side of him as he is carried to the grave.’ This notion, 
that the dead retain a limited consciousness, is to be found 
everywhere, and is prob: ably instinctive. At least, all men 
without teaching whisper in presence of a corpse. Mr. H. O. 
Arnold-Forster reiterates his old assertion that the Navy is far 
below necessary strength, and urges that, instead of voting 
millions in a panic, we should permanently and largely increase 
our naval expenditure. The experience of the country, we fear, 
is that we do not get more power in return for more money ; but 
certainly there are departments, especially that of guns, in 
which economy seems to have been sought injudiciously. 


Scientific 


Only three articles in the National Review have really in- 
terested us. One, on “The Late Crisis,” isa savage attack on the 
Liberals for resigning, written by some one who clearly believes 
that the Tories have received a great blow; and the second is an 
account of “ The Conservative Provincial Press,” by a writer who 
admits that the Liberals’ newspapers are not only the most 
numerous, but the best. He suggests one or two subsidiary 
causes for this state of affairs, but confesses with a sigh that 
the ultimate reasons are insufficient capital and over-close con- 
trol. He would have the leaders, when they want a paper, raise 
sufficient money for a gallant struggle of three years, under an 
editor pledged to nothing except a generally Conservative policy. 
That is sound advice; but why is it necessary ? How does it 
happen that Conservative newspapers are not started like 
Liberal newspapers, by independent men caring nothing about 
leaders and going their own way? We believe the true 
reason is that, with a few marked exceptions, the men 
who make successful journals are by nature and habit of 
mind Liberals; but we do not expect a Tory journalist to 
accept that theory. The essay is penetrated with an odd, 
and to us inexplicable, sense of hopelessness. The third article 
is Mr. Traill’s, on “ Public Opinion,” written to prove that public 
opinion as an effective force does not exist. Mr. Traill’s evidence 
or that startling proposition is that public opinion, if alive, must 
have punished Mr. Gladstone for surrenders which it did not 
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approve. Theargumentis, as usual with Mr. Traill, exceedingly 
well worked out, but is inherently too feeble to bear examina- 
tion. Where is the evidence that “ this god,” Public Opinion, 
had not arrived at the conclusion that Mr. Gladstone was to be 
trusted, and therefore let alone? We should have thought this 
was precisely what the “ god” had decided, as, curiously enough, 
he decides with reference to foreign politics in all countries. 
At least, we do not know of one in which public opinion seriously 
resists, or attempts to resist, the foreign action of a popular 
Government. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith, in the Contemporary Review, reiterates 
his well-known views upon Ireland, which are that the Irish 
form not a nation, but a tribe caring for its leaders and not for 
policy; that if Ireland were separated from England it would be 
permanently hostile; and that the maintenance of the Union 
ought to be accepted by both parties as a cardinal and permanent 
political decision. Principal Fairbairn pursues his analysis of 
the position of Catholicism, coming to the conclusion that of all 
Christian Churches the Catholic, which, as an organisation, he 
greatly admires, has ‘a fundamental incompatibility with true 
supernaturalism.” He explains, of course, what he means, 
which is that Catholicism is constituted in the interests of 
the Church rather than of religion or humanity; but the 
sentence is rather a perversion of words. Dr. Fairbairn, 
whose ability in controversy we have repeatedly acknowledged, 
might almost as well say that architecture is fundamentally 
incompatible with art, because its main object is the construction 
of buildings. Surely the devution of a naval engineer to his 
engine is no proof that his mind is indifferent to the voyage. 
He may lose sight of the voyage in his care for his engine, but 
he and his engine exist all the same for the voyagealone. Mr. 
J. G. Frazer heaps together evidence that the idea of the dead 
returning to life—the idea cf the ghost—is nearly universal, and 
that all people have always dreaded and tried to prevent it, and 
that this is the origin of almost all practices—and especially 
superstitious prattices—connected with burial. The article is 
full of curious facts, but not otherwise of interest. M. Gabriel 
Monod, in his sketch of “ Contemporary Life and Thought in 
France,” is, for the first time, a little feeble, and leaves on his 
reader an impression that he has written in an accidental hurry, 
by no means the usual effect of his writing. 

There is a valuable paper in Macmillan called “ An Australian 
Appeal to the English Democracy,” in which the writer, 
Mr. Bernhard Wise, states with force some sides of the 
Australian question which are little noticed here. He is 
against the annexation of the Pacific Islands, against any 
federal union with England, and in favour of an independent 
Australia as an ultimate ideal. Until that tine, however, he 
would leave coast defence to the Imperial Navy, declaring that 
the separate Colonies would, whenever they were in danger, 
break up the Australian Flect to defend each its own harbours. 
Surely he unduly depreciates the common-sense of his country- 
men. Local feeling is strong, no doubt, but it can hardly be 
strong enough to induce men, whose fleet united could defeat 
any enemy, to break it up out of panic into comparatively power- 
less particles. There is an account also of A Walking Tour 
in the Landes,” which seems to us almost the perfection of that 
kind of writing; the atmosphere of the gloomy, sultry, isolated 
district is so clearly brought before you, with its sands, and its 
pine-forests, and its reserved and suspicious but industrious and 
straightforward people. Mr. Morley’s “ Review of the Month ” 
is remarkable for its clear acknowledgment of Mr. Gladstone’s 
dictatorship, and his insistence that Mr. Gladstone, so far from 
overstraining his influence, does not use it enough. Those 
things are true; bat Mr. Morley should reckon in the adverse 
influence of the extraordinary, to us the inexplicable, personal 
hate which Mr. Gladstone develops in his foes. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 
a 

Time. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—Time is one of the more 
serious magazines. It contains this month three noticeable political 
articles. In “ Ethical Socialism,’ Mr. A. Fabian expounds a very 
advanced creed. Anarchy is his ideal. That it is “a perfect 
ideal no one can seriously deny.” But we must not hope to reach it 
all at once ; and Socialism—probably in the form of collectivism—is 
to be the introduction to it. Mr. H. D. Traill is moderately hopeful 
in “The Oatlook for the New Government ;” but, as might be 
expected, more at home in abusing the old. All the old arrows are 











sharpened up and dipped in new venom, as Mr. Traill knows how. 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor takes the same subject, but descends on par- 
ticulars, in “The New Ministry.” Accordingly, he can hardly help 
being less hopeful, though we should suppose that a Cabinet 
so constituted ought to please the followers of Mr. Parnell. Mr. 
O’Connor says some very sharp things, as when, for instance, 
he finds it a great misfortune for Lord Salisbury that his 
political education was gained in journalism, and especially in the 
journalism of the Saturday Review. He has, too, the drawback of 
being able to say things that are remembered. There are orators 
whose attacks resemble a ‘‘sousing with bilge-water,’? but Lord 
Salisbury’s are the stab of a “ poisoned stiletto.” Lord Randolph 
Churchill may read here some home truths, though Mr. O’Connor 
hardly expresses as strongly as he might the absurdity of the situa- 
tion which puts such a politician in power. Absurdity, we say, but 
it is really much more serious. Fancy Cleon being set to rule two 
hundred millions of human beings! Government by party cannot 
long stand such shocks. In social politics we have an interesting 
article, by Mr. D. F. Schlon, on ‘‘ Homes of the Poor.’ Professor 
Lewis Campbell writes on “ The Higher Humanism,”’ an article which 
we cannot attempt to appreciate here. In the belles lettres, we have 
“The American Stage,” by Mr. F. Daly; “The Garrick of the 
North,” by Mr. J. Coleman; and “Style in Literature,’’ by Mr. 
John Dennis. 





Temple Bar. (Bentley and Son.)—This magazine is as good as 
usual; few keep their level more equally. “ Eugéne Bodichon” is a 
sketch of a remarkable man, who, whether as savant or politician, 
made himself a distinct place in his generation. Another sketch is 
that of “Christine Nilsson,” whose personality and artistic position 
are described with both sympathy and justice. ‘‘The English 
Aristophanes” is a good account of a great dramatist and humourist, 
whose reputation now scarcely reaches beyond the jest-book. The 
serial fictions continued in this number are “ A Girton Girl,” by Mrs. 
Annie Edwards, and “ Mitre Court,” in which Mrs. Riddell describes 
the City life where she has always found her best subjects. 

The Journal of Education. July.—The Journal is always worth 
reading, not the less so because it has a slight tendency in the direction 
of opposition to things as they are, because they are, and even to 
paradox. The impression, for instance, made on the writer of “ Four 
Biographies” by Mark Pattison’s ‘“‘ Memoirs” is, we venture to think, 
almost singular. We should think that there can be very few to whom 
that book was not a serious moral shock. The most instructive article in 
the present number is Mr. H. Courthope Bowen’s paper (read before 
the Education Society) on “The Training of the Constructive 
Imagination,” a supplement to Mr. Sully’s book, “ Outlines of Psy- 
chology.” The object of this essay may be best shown by one of the 
examples which the writer selects, when a teacher leads his class to 
realise Tennyson’s poem, ‘Home they brought her warrior dead,” 
the circumstance of the scene, the moral of the poem, &c. Geography, 
history,natural science, geometry, drawing are similarly dealt with 
in turn. In “ Sordello at the East-End,” the mission of the “ Univer- 
sity settlements’’ is expounded with much force and eloquence. Mr. 
Ascott Hope writes about the troubles of keeping school, out of what 
is evidently a full knowledge 
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The Argosy, July (Bentley and Son), is a characteristic number. 

There is a paper ou the ‘ Supernatural,” in which a number of 
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curious ghost-stories are put together, the 
in Wimpole Street—a very strange narrative, for the truth of which 
the author vouches. But any number of these stories are of no 
avail unless names are given, and to giving names there are many 
often insuperable objections. “The Devil in Dunchester,” a story 
told by a country doctor, is possibly meant as an antidote, showing 
that there is, sometimes at least, a natural explanation of these so- 








called supernatural phenomena. The staple of the Argosy is, as 
usual, fiction. 

Dickens’ Memento. (Field and Tuer.) —Here we have the catalogue 
of the “ Pictures, Drawings, and Objects of Art,’’? which were sold 
on July 9th, 1870, by Messrs. Christie and Manson (Charles Dickens 
died in the preceding month), with the prices realised, and the 
names of the purchasers. The highest price fetched was £1,050, for 
Mr. Frith’s “ Dolly Varden,” bought by Messrs. Agnew. The total 
realised was £9,410. A raven (ihe original of “Grip” in 
“Barnaby Rudge”) was sold for £126. Mr. Francis Phillimore 
supplies an introduction, and Mr. J. F. Dexter a full and instructive 
series of “ Hints to Dickens Collectors.” 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. With Notes by 
Dean Milman. 2 vols. (Ward and Lock.)—These are two stout 
octavo volumes of more than a thousand pages each. They will 
bring what is not only one of the most learned, but also one of the 
most interesting, of books within the reach of many readers. Per- 
sonally we are inclined to prefer the vuriorum edition in seven 
volumes, published by Mr. Bohn. It has the advantage of a con- 
venient size, and the notes leave little to be desired. It is surprising 
how little the hundred years and more which have passed since 
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Gibbon laid down his pen have furnished by way of supplement and 
correction. It is a pity that the historian’s prefaces, and the 
memorable passages in which he describes his beginning and his 
completion of the opus magnum, have not been given in this edition. 

The Public School Historical Atlas. Edited by C. Colbeck, M.A. 
(Longmans.)— Here are more than a hundred maps, illustrating Euro- 
pean history (the relations of European kingdoms to other countries) 
from the middle of the fourth century A.D. For all this number, the 
volume is a quarto of the smallest size, with about 130 pages, very 
much less in bulk than the ordinary atlas. The idea is, of course, 
one familiar to teackers; but we never saw it so thoroughly and 
completely carried out, the size and cost of the book being considered, 
Indeed, there are not a few things in it which have not been brought 
together in the most expensive books. We note some of the most 
novel and interesting,— A Map of Revolutionary Paris,’’ showing 
the position of the Conciergerie, the Chamber of the Constituent 
Assembly, the head-quarters of the Committee of Public Safety, and 
other famous localities of the revolutionary time ; five maps showing 
the growth of British India; one showing the world as it was 
possessed by European Powers in 1770, &c. 

A Treatise on Future Naval Battles. By Admiral Sir George 
Elliot, K.C.B. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Torpedoes, rams, armour, 
guns, et hoc genus omne, constitute the subject on which Admiral 
Elliot writes. He illustrates his theories and views with a number 
of effective drawings, showing ships ramming and being rammed, 
heeling over after having had their armour penetrated by a shot, 
and so forth. On the whole, we conclude that the sailor of the 
future will have to be a creature of more heroic mould than ever, 
facing such dangers as his predecessors never dreamed of. One sub- 
ject, indeed, is a matter of demonstration rather than theory or 
prophecy, and that is the condition and strength of our Navy. 
Admiral Elliot is not one of those who cry “Peace, peace! when 
there is no peace”; and what he tells us about the absolute and rela- 
tive strength of our Navy, offensive and defensive, is not pleasant 
reading. 

The Real Shelley: New Views of the Poet’s Life. By John Cordy 
Jeaffreson. 2 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—We willingly give Mr. 
Jeaffreson credit for a good purpose in this attack upon Shelley and 
his biographers; but we cannot praise his method. Nearly one 
thousand closely printed pages of criticism and vituperation are 
enough to try the temper of the most patient reader, especially when 
he discovers that much of the matter is irrelevant, and is the work 
of a book-maker rather than of a critic. The writer’s style is 
often grating, he says disagreeable things in a blunt, coarse way ; but 
it cannot be denied that there is some ground for his strong asser- 
tions and indignant protests. Because Shelley is an exquisite lyric 
poet, whose voice of song for sweetness and compass is well-nigh 
unrivalled, because he had passionate aspirations for what he deemed 
the progress of the race, and possessed many noble qualities of head 
and heart, he has been praised so irrationally by his admirers, that 
Mr. Jeaffreson is justified in reminding us that there is another side to 
the picture. When the poet’s latest and most exhaustive editor is bold 
enough to declare that Shelley, ‘‘in some circumstances, might have 
been the Saviour of the world ’’—an assertion more irreverent, but not 
much more extravagant, than the usual utterances of his worshippers— 
it is natural that persons who loathe such extravagance should demand 
the grounds for an assertion so monstrous. Mr. Jeaffreson is an 
iconoclast. He regards Shelley as an idol,—from the moral standing- 
point as a very ugly idol,—and he essays to strike him off his pedestal 
with asledge-hammer. He undertakes to show that ‘from his boyhood 
Shelley was disposed to rise in rebellion against all persons placed 
in authority over him; that instead of having the gentle nature 
attribated to him by fanciful historians, he was quick-tempcred and 
resentful ; that without being desperately wicked, his heart was 
strangely deceitful towards himself; that he was a bad and disloyal 
son to a kind-hearted and well-intentioned father, and by no means a 
good son to a gentle-natured and conscientious mother; that he was 
a bad husband to his first wife, and far from a faultless husband to 
his second wife ; that together with several agreeable characteristics, 
he possessed several dangerous qualities, and that he was, at least 
towards one person, a bad friend.’ The “one person” was Godwin, 
whose daughter, a lovely girl of sixteen, was, it is said, stolen from 
her home by Shelley and carried off to the Continent. ‘Soon after 
making this girl’s acquaintance, Shelley passed into discord with his 
wife, and soon after ceasing to love his wife he fixed his affections on 
his friend’s daughter.’ When Harriett Westbrook was sixteen, so 
runs Mr. Jeaffreson’s charge, Shelley lured her from Christianity to 
Atheism, set her in rebellion against her father, and having made her 
an undntiful danghter and an Atheist, married her “only because 
Hogg made him see that he was bound to do so.” Three years 
later, one child having been born and another being expected, Shelley 
having discovered that Harriett was “a noble animal,’’ who could 
neither feel poetry nor understand philosophy, deserted her for Mary, 
who, in company with Claire, her sister-by-affinity, escaped with him 
tothe Continent, In carrying off Harriett and marrying her, Shelley, 








we are told, committed nothing more than an act of elopement, 
But, “in carrying off his familiar friend’s child, when he could not 
marry her and had no prospect of ever being able to marry her, he 
was guilty of an act of seduction.” It is to the poet’s credit, Mr. 
Jeaffreson observes, that he married Mary after Harriett’s suicide; 
“but what he did at the end of 1816 could not affect the legal and 
moral quality of what he did in 1814.’ No doubt, if Shelley had 
been a small poetaster instead of a great poet, such conduct would 
have received the blame it deserves; yet, as Mr. Jeaffreson points 
out, “ this miserable business has been treated by successive writers 
as though it were a wholesome and delightful love-story.” We do 
not purpose noticing, however briefly, all Mr. Jeaffreson’s counts 
against Shelley. He regards him as utterly unveracious, he severely 
criticises his conduct in relation to Miss Clairmont and Lord Byron, 
he denounces his purpose in writing “Laon and Cythna,” and, to 
sum up all in a sentence, he shows from the first page to the last, 
that, while admiring Shelley as a poet, he holds his conduct in 
abhorrence. And while following with measured steps and witha 
pertinacity that is almost cruel the events of Shelley’s troubled life, 
Mr. Jeaffreson strikes right and left at nearly every biographer of the 
poet. One of the most prominent has produced a book of blunders ; a 
second has committed the same offence ; a third has written “a book 
of mistakes, that is wrong in every page ’’; a fourth is given to gushing, 
and is “ wildly and inexplicably inaccurate.”” These romance-writers, it 
appears, do not even know that Shelley’s nose turned up; is it then 
likely that they will be accurate about more compromising matters ? 
Mr. Jeaffreson’s big volumes are written apparently with a twofold 
object,—one of them being to neutralise the effects of a biography, 
shortly, we believe, to appear under the auspices of the Shelley 
family, and the other to protest against Shelley’s advocacy of free 
contract between the sexes in preference to marriage. By a curious 
but honourable inconsistency, Shelley married his first wife beth in 
Scotland and according to the rites of the English Church # and wher 
Harriett committed suicide, he married Mary Godwin ; but he believed 
in free contract notwithstanding, for he offered his sister to Hogg on 
those terms. What are we to think of a man who, after leaving his 
wife for a mistress, writes to the wife requesting her to join them? 
The Real Shelley is not a pleasant book; but it ot be useless if 
it lowers, as it can scarcely fail to do, the os the Shelley 
worshippers. It is not necessary that our admira of an exquisite- 
poet should be extended to his social theories or to his wayward 
conduct. The best excuse for Shelley is not that he was a man of 
genius, for genius does not lessen responsibility, but that he was a 
man of vehement impulses who died young, before he had time to 
weigh and atone for his own great sins. 


The Story of My Life. By J. Marion Sims, M.D. Edited by his 
Son. (Appleton and Co., New York.)—Dr. Sims was born in South 
Carolina in 1813, and died in his seventieth year. Meanwhile, he had 
achieved a great reputation as a surgeon, especially for certain 
operations in surgery which had never been attempted till he showed 
that they could be done with success. He here tells us the story of 
his life, carrying it down to within a short time of his death. Any- 
thing more candid and unpretending cannot be imagined. One curious 
thing strikes us at once. We imagine that a man who achieves a 
great success in a profession must have begun by having a decided 
vocation for it. Dr. Sims seems to have had nothing of the kind. 
His father sent him at no small sacrifice to college; but he did little 
there. He could not make up his mind to become a clergyman; he 
saw no chance of success as a lawyer. Still it was necessary to 
take up some profession ; it would have been considered discredit- 
able if, after going to college, he had fallen back on trade, 
Accordingly he took to medicine, not because he had any taste 
for it, but simply because there was no other course open to 
him. He went to the Jefferson Medical College in Philadelphia, 
and graduated in 1835, being then two-and-twenty years of 
age. Returning home, he started in practice with about a3 
slender a stock of knowledge as any young mam ever set out 
with. ‘When I graduated,’ he says of himself, “I presume I 
could have gone into the dissecting-room and cut down upon any 
artery, and put a ligature around it ; but I knew nothing at all about 
the practice of medicine.” It could not, indeed, be otherwise, for, as 
he tells us himself,—“ I had had no clinical advantages, no hospital 
experience, and had seen nothing at all of sickness.” His first 
patient was a child suffering from “cholera infantum.” He took 
down his “ Eberle,’ and, after reading the article on the disease, 
extracted one of the prescriptions and administered the medicine. 
The child did not improve. ‘I turned to ‘Eberle’ again, and toa 
new leaf. I gave the baby a prescription from the next chapter. 
Suffice it to say that I changed leaves and prescriptions as often as 
once or twice a day.” He could not believe that Providence would 
be so cruel as to let a young doctor’s first patient die. But it did. 
What is more, when a second patient came in his way—another baby 
—suffering from the same disease, the same result happened. That 
was enough for him. He left his native village and went off to 
a town in Alabama, a journey which then occupied three 
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weeks. Here he effected a great cure, discovering in a patient the 
cause of illness, which no one else had been able to detect, and so curing 
him. This was a surgical case. It was in surgery that he first made 
his mark. We cannot follow him through his career; but it is a 
most interesting story that he tells. If it is curious how he came to 
enter the profession, it is not less so how near he was three years 
afterwards to leaving it. He had made up his mind to start in busi- 
ness as a cloth-merchant at Vicksburg, when some commercial diffi- 
culties arose, and he had to fall back on medicine, in whicb it was 
his fate—a fate almost forced upon him—to gain fame and fortune. 

Life’s Changes. By “W.M.” (London Literary Society.) —This is 
a novel with several very conspicuous faults, but at the same time, not 
without a certain merit. It is far too ecstatic throughout, and the 
addresses to the characters are tiresome. The plot, too, is, in parts, 
wildly improbable ; a desire of the authoress to wind up in the orthodox 
fairy-tale fashion, leads her—for we feel sure that this story is by a 
lady—to bring about conversions and reconciliations which seem to 
us inconsistent with a faithful study of character. The most glaring 
instance of this fault is that of Colonel Clifford. This person is 
represented as a villain without a single redeeming feature. We are 
unable to say whether his treatment of his sister, his first wife, his 
second wife, or his child, is the most revolting and brutal. Yetin the 
concluding chapter we find him converted into a model husband. 
Another case in point is the reconciliation of Mr. and Mrs. Leslie, 
which could not, we fancy, be paralleled from real life. There are 
however, some striking situations, the interest is fairly maintained, 
and Beatrice Trevor inspires real affection. We imagine that this is 
afirst attempt ; and, if our surmise is correct, the authoress may attain 
considerable success if she will only try to be more restrained in 
expression, and to draw her characters and incidents from the world 
she actually sees around her. 


Shakespeare’s Garden of Girls: a Study. By the Author of “ Lady 
Macbeth.” (Remington and Co.)—This book, which is tastefully got 
up, and dedicated to Miss Anderson, may be safely recommended to 
all lovers of Shakespeare. It consists of twenty-one short sketches, 
nineteen of which are devoted to single heroines, while the two last 
gather up the “ waiting-women ”’ and “country girls” of the great 
dramatist, chiefly to show that no two, even of his secondary 
personages, are exactly alike. ‘‘ Shakespeare,’’ says the authoress in 
her introduction, “was the first to create real women in poetry. 
Spenser’s ‘Una’ was a myth; but ‘Juliet,’ ‘Imogen,’ ‘Desde- 
mona,’ ‘Ophelia,’ ‘ Rosalind,’ and the rest, are women we know. 
They have their counterparts all round us.” Certainly these sketches 
will go a long way towards bringing home this naturalness, which is 
the highest triumph of the poet’s art, to those who have hitherto 
failed to realise it. Here and there the authoress draws a 
practical lesson from the subject in hand. She takes advan- 
tage, for instance, of the story of “Imogen,” to protest against 
the opinion, to which novels give too much countenance, that 
marriage is the end, instead of, as it should be, the real commence- 
ment of the romance of life. Again, in the sketch of “ Desdemona,” 
she enters her protest against “the monstrous doctrine of the essen- 
tial animalism of the human affections, which is one of the most 
loudly proclaimed dogmas of modern society.” Perhaps the least 
satisfactory part of this book is the sketch of “ Ophelia.” The writer 
seems to us hardly to do the poor daughter of Polonius justice. The 
explanation of her “vulgarity,” on p. 55, strikes us as almost gro- 
tesque. But it would be ungracious to look too closely for blemishes 
in a book which is, on the whole, so praiseworthy and appreciative a 
study of a subject which must interest all who have any poetry or 
romance in their natare. 

Leicester: ‘an Autobiography. By Francis W. Adams. (George 
Redway.)—This book purports to be the autobiography of a young 
man of considerable poetic power, who is thrown upon the world at 
an early age. The chapters relating to his school-days, with muck 
that is strained and in questionable taste, combine a great deal that 
shows insight into character; but from the moment that Leicester 
leaves Colchester the book assumes a character so objectionable that 
Wwe are unable to find terms strong enough for its condemnation. The 
purposeless egotist who does duty for a hero, first endeavours to 
persuade his cousin to leave her husband with him, and then consoles 
himself for his failure by seducing an innocent work-girl whom he had 
once befriended. Such a plot could hardly fail to be objectionable ; 
as treated in the present volumes, it is revolting. 


Italy Revisited. By E. S. G. S. (City of London Publishing 
Company.)—This book is an account of a journey to Caprera, under- 
taken by an English lady who was anxious to be present at the funeral 
of Garibaldi. It is written from a strongly Protestant point of view, 
which may possibly offend many persons who are not members of the 
Charch of Rome, and suffers throughout from a want of self-restraint 
on the part of the authoress, frequently leading her into what 
Sounds like cant. She is not, however, devoid of descriptive power, 
and writes under the influence of an evidently genuine enthusiasm. 
From the specimens given in the volume before us, we should judge 





that her prose was better than her poetry. The assertion, on page 145, 
that “slow iteration is of the very essence of the sublime, as dis- 
tinguished from the melodious variety of beauty,” will hardly com- 
mand universal assent, even if limited to landscape. 

Story of the Soudan War. By W. Melville Pimblett. (Remington 
and Co.)—We are, ourselves, rather sceptical as to the utility of 
writing contemporary history. Political controversy is still busy with 
the Soudan, and it is hardly conceivable that any man should have so 
judicial a mind as to write an impartial account of events so near to 
him. Mr. Pimblett’s narrative, however, seems to be, on the whole, 
free from party bias, and he has, apparently, mastered the official 
papers. His book will probably be a popular one. 


New Epitions.—We have received the first volume of Phillips’s 
Manual of Geology, Theoretical and Practical. Edited by Robert 
Etheridge and Harry Govier Seeley. (C. Griffin and Co.)—This first 
volume appears under the special care of Professor Seeley, and deals 
with the subject of ‘Physical Geology and Palxontology.’? The 
editor tells us that “every page of the original work which was in 
any way valuable has been preserved”’ ; but that, as, indeed, might 
have been expected, a great deal of addition and change has been 
found necessary. The editors’ reputation is a guarantee for the 
accuracy and completeness with which the work of bringing up the 
manual to the present state of knowledge has been done.——We 
have also received an “enlarged and revised edition” of Field Sports 
of the North of Europe. By Captain L. Lloyd. (Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co.; and T. D. Morison, Glasgow.)—Captain Lloyd was a well-known 
writer on sport in Sweden and Norway (for it is to these countries 
that this book refers), and this work has been supplemented from 
others that he wrote on the same subject. Miss Charlotte M. 
Yonge reprints, in a revised form, after an interval of more than 
twenty years, her History of Christian Names (Macmillan and Co.)— 
By “Christian names ” she means “first names,” as it comes within 
her plan to treat of Latin prenomina, and even of nomina gentilia. 
This, however, she does only as far as the names have representatives 
in modern life. The treatment of this part of the subject is not, 
however, quite clear. We have received the second yearly issue of 
the Official Year-Book of the Scientific and Learned Societies of Great 
Britain and Ireland. (C. Griffin and Co.)—This volume contains, as 
it is intended that future volumes should contain, a list of the papers 
read before the societies during the course of last year. The locality, 
officers, &c., of the Societies are also given. We may include in 
this notice, though the work is not a new edition, the third volume of 
the Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature, by the 
late Samuel Halkett and the late Rev. John Laing, M.A. (W. Pater- 
sop, Edinburgh.)——Among the republications of the Swedenborg 
Society we have Divine Love and Wisdom, translated from the Latin 
of Emmanuel Swedenborg. 

MAGAZINES, Erc.—We have received the following for July :—The 
Art Journal, the line engraving in which is “ Evening on the South 
Downs,” by C. O. Murray, after E. Douglas.—The Magazine of Art.— 
The English Illustrated Magazine, to which Mr. H. Irving contributes 
an article on “The Art of Acting.”—The British Quarterly Review.— 
Mind.—The Evpositor.—The Monthly Interpreter.—The Homiletic 
Magazine.—The Month.—The Gentleman’s Magazine.—The Theatre, 
containing a biography and portrait of Mr. Moy Thomas.—Belgra via. 
—Merry England.—Walford’s Antiquarian.—Scienc2 Gossip.—The 
Nautical Magazine.—Science.—The Highland Magazine.—The Scottish 
Church Review.—The Illustrated Science Monthly.—The Folk-Lore 
Journal.—The Law Quarterly Review.—Eastward Ho !—The Trish 
Monthly.—The holiday number of the Medical Record, consisting of 
“‘ Reports on some Home and Foreign Health Resorts.’’"—The Oxford 
Magazine.— Chambers’s Journal.—Good Words.—The Sunday Maga- 
zine.-—The Sunday at Home.—The Girl’s Own Paper.—Cassell’s 
Magazine.—The Quiver.—All the Year Round.—Aunt Judy’s Magazine. 
—The Atlantic Monthly.—Harper’s Monthly.—Harper’s Young People. 
—The China Review. 


Report of the Country Holidays Fund to Provide Fresh Air for 
Ailing London Children. (Secretary, Miss L. Courtney, 1 Adam Street, 
Adelphi.) —We mention this report only to call our readers’ atten- 
tion to the very admirable and excellent purpose indicated in its title. 
It is one of those charities which, we believe, do almost pure good, 
and at least, while carefully administered, cannot pauperise the in- 
dustrious. We heartily recommend the society to the notice of our 
readers. 





It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Epiror, but to the PuBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Messrs. CuppLes, Urp#am, AND Co.'s, 
283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 'THE WEEK. 














—_—»~——_ 
Abbott (L.), For Family Worship, Cr 8V0 ......csssseceeeesceeeereeeeteetees (J. Clarke) 60 
Adams (F. A.), My Man and I, 8V0 .........ceeecseeeeeee (Sonnenschein) 76 
Zischylus, Eumenides, edited by J. F. Davies, 8vo.. (Longmans) 7/0 
Andorides de Mysteries, Notes, &c., by W. J. Hickie, 12mo.. ..(Maemillan) 2/6 
Baines (T.), Greenhouse and Stove Plants, 8V0..........+..0+ .(J. Murray) 10/6 


(J, Clarke) 3/6 
(Partridge) 6,0 
pkin & Co.) 36 
Legachesesehaenenese (Macmillan) 6/0 
..(W. Blackwood) 25,6 
(J. Clarke) 5/0 
3. Clarke) 6/0 


Barr (A. E.), Jan Vedder’s Wife, cr Svo .... 
Bourne (H. H.), The Father Revealed, cr 8vo.. 
Burns (R.), Poems, 12mo ................+:606 
Forbes (A.), Souvenirs of Some Continents, cr 8vo 
Gerard (E. D.), The Waters of Hercules, 3 vols. cr 8vo 
Gladden (W.), Things New and Old, er 8vo ...........0++ 
Greenwell (D.), Memoirs of, by W. Dorling, cr 8vo ... h 
Gowers (W. R.), Lectures on Diseases of the Brain, 8vo. ...(Churehill) 7/6 
Henry (B. C.), The Cross and the Dragon, cr 8V0_ .......+0.4 ...(Partridge) 6 0 
Hertel (Dr.), Overpressure in the High Schools of Denmark ..+...(Maemillan) 
Keith (T.), Treatment of Tumours of the Abdomen, Part 1 (Simpkin & Co.) 3,6 
Kingston’s Seven Yachting Tales, 8V0.......:::ssseesereensetreeenees (Simpkin & Co.) 2/ 

Kinloch (A.), Large-zame Shooting, 460 ..........ccseeseecesereeeeeeeeseeeees (Thacker) 42/0 
Noble (E.), The Russian Revolt, cr 8vo .... (Longmans) 5/0 
Rowbotham (F. G.), A Trip to Prairie Land, ¢ ' (S. Low & Co.) 5/0 
Saavedra (M. de C.), Numantia, a Tragedy, cr 8vo ... . K. Paul & Co.) 5/0 
Schwartz (J. M. W.), Morning of a Love, and other Poems ......(Remington) 7/6 
Suakin, 1885: a Sketch of the Campaign of this Year, er 8vo (C.K. Paul&Co.) 5/0 




























They Might Have Been Together, 12m0........6..sseseseerseees (C. K, Paul & Co.) 2/0 
Verney (Lady), Peasant Properties and Es Cr 8VO..00.. (Longmans) 16/0 
Vincent (M. R.), God and Bread, Sermons, 80 ......se0.sseeereeeeeeseees (J. Clarke) 6/0 
Welsh Pulpit of To-Day, Cr BVO .............eeeeeeeeeee ; .(F. W. Bourne) 7/6 
Whitworth (G. C.), Anglto-Indian Dictionary, 8vo .... ....(C. K. Paul) 12/0 
Wright (E. P.), Concise Natural History, royal SVO ....... cesecseserseeee (Cassell) 7/6 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Ovursipre PaGcE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
AIA Sesiinicencineesny Wankipepasiones sare £1010 0}; Narrow Column 
Half-Page... 5 5 0O| Half-Column ..... 
Quarter-Page r « 212 6] Quarter-Column 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six or Twelve Months. 













TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. Half- = Quarterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United yearly. 
Kingdon ... sie on oni io on: @. Bab 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
olonies, America, France, Germany oes 
Including postage to India, China, &c. ... — an 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 











HINDLEY’S | 
wooD 
MANTELS. | 


IN ALL WOODS OR PAINTED. 





From 24s to £100, 





Illustrated price list on application. 


C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 








“PIBER TY) “LBERty” ART CURTAINS AND CHIN1Z, 
FOR ARTISTIC CURTAIN BANDS. 
| IN GREAT VARIETY OF COLOURS, 
r A B R | C $ Bt PatTERNS Post FREE, 
New Parrerys Post Freer. | fut Jndia House, } REGENT STREET, W. 


| “LIBERTY” HANDKERCHIEFS, 
WASH AND DRAPE WELL, 
& Chesham House, 


APOLLINARIS. 





HIGHEST AWARD, 
LONDON, 188t. 


ANNUAL SALE, 


TEN MILLIONS. 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS,” 


“Ts as nearly tasteless as Cod Liver 
Oil can be.’”’—Lancet, 

‘Has almost the delicacy of salad 
oil.”’— British Medical Journal, 
_. “No nauseous ernctations follow after 
it is swallowed.”—Medical Press. 

Sold ONLY in capsuled bottles, -at 
Is 4d, 2s 6d, 4s 9d, and Qs, of 
Chemists everywhere. 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 
PERFECTED ” 


COD LIVER OIL. 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 

Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 

| Physicians-W. B. HUNTER, M.D. and G. 
TENNANT, M.B. 


HYDROPATHY, 
MATLOCK. 


Turkish, Russian, Electric, and other Baths. 
S M E D LEY’S Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms ; 
«s Tennis and Cr. quet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &e. 
Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


| Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 


ROWLANDS’ } pleasing fragrance to the breath. It is by far the 
| —-s FOOTH POWDER, 











| and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances, 
| Ask anywhere for 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
| the original and only gennine. 


ODONTO 








——.. 
Now ready, feap. 4to, bound in white, price 5s. 


IN A GOOD CAUSE. 


A Collection of Stories, Poems, and Illustrations. 
Edited by Mrs. TYSSEN AMHERST. 

ConTAINING CONTRIBUTIONS by W. R. S. Ralston, Author of “ Early Russi 
History,” &e.; Laty Augusta Noel, Author of “ From Generation vd Gene 
tion,” &c.; Canon St. Vincent Beechey ; Oscar Wilde; Chedomille Mijatoviteh 
H.E. the Servian Minister; The Bishop of Bedford; Wilfred Cripps, Author of 
‘Old English Plate,” &c.; F, Anstey, Autkor of ‘ Vice Versa,” &.; The Earl 
of Rosslyn ; Frances Cashel Hoey, Author of “ The Lover’s Creed,” &e. ; Hamilton 
Aidé, Author of “ Rita,” &c.; Sir Richard Temple, Bart.; Lady Constance 
Howard, Author of “Sweethearts and Wives,” &c.; H. Rider Haggard, Author 
of ** Dawn,” &c.; A, Lang, Author of ‘* Helen of Troy,” & ; Canon Arthur J 
Mason, and others, . ; 

oe by R. Caldecott, Tristram Ellis, W. C. Horsley, S. Carter, and 
others, 


A New Amusing Book of Adventures for Children. 


TOPSY TURVY. 


With numerous Illustrations by H. J. A. Miles. 
Feap. 4to, fancy cloth boards, coloured edges, 3s 6d, 


A handy book for every Household. 


HELP AT HAND; 
Or, What shall we do in Accidents or Illness ? 
By COUNTESS COOPER. 


Illustrated feap. 8vo, 3d; strongly bound in cloth, 6d. 


Third Thousand. — 


ITAIN FOR LITTLE BRITONS. 
By ELEANOR BULLEY. 
With numerous Illustrations of Places and People, crown 8vo, cloth, 
bevelled boards, 3s 6d, 
** A very pleasant device for making geography agrecable.”—Guardian. 
“ Great pains have been taken with this book, and it contains abundance of 
information.’’—Spectator, 


’ 
UNDER MOTHER’S WING. 
By L. C., Author of the Stories in “ Children Busy,” &e. 
Most carefully printed in colours from Designs by J. K. 
Illustrated cover, paper boards, 4s, 

‘The stories are more than usually piquant and graceful, and carry a dclicate 
suggestion of thought just outside the range of child view without in the least 
marring the true purpose of the book—which is to amuse young children. There 
is a delightful atmosphere of real home story-telling about the whole which 
makes it a book quite out of the common.” —Guardian, 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 





OOKS at all LIBRARIES and BOOKSELLERS.— 
CENTRAL ASIAN QUESTIONS. By Dremernivus 0. Bovutarr. 
Demy 8vo, 183, ‘Will serve a good purpose.” — Morning Post,-— 
LITERARY LANDMARKS of LONDON. By Laurence 
Hutron. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. “ Will be a delightful boon.”’—Saturday 
Review.u—_ A NOBLE KINSMAN, ByA.G.Banrrini. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. Well delineated...... The translation is accurate.’—Athenwun,— 
WILBOURNE HALL. By Mrs.Caumont. 2 vols. crown 8vo. “An 
agrecable novel.” —Spectator. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





Just published, Third Edition, enlarged and greatly improved. 


HOW TO USE OUR EYES, 


AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM FROM INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
With Special Information about Spectacles. By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S. 
With 52 Illustrations, price 1s; in cloth, 1s 6d, 

EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE FIRST EDITION,—* Everyone who 
cares about his eyesight should get this little book.’—R. A, Procror, B.A., i 
Knowledge. “Gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged to .wear sp 
and whose eyes are in any way affected.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette. ‘*We have been 
especially pleased with the many useful hints given by Mr. Browning regarding 
sight preservation.’—Health, ‘ eabedai 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and of all Booksellers, and at 

Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son's Boukstalls. 
Sent free for 1s 2d, or 1s 8d, by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand. 








**Most suitable for pPpro- 

FR | EDRICHSH ALL LONGED use.” —PROF. SEEGEN. 

E _ ** Most eficacious. To know it 

is to appreciate its high value.” — 
Baron J. von Liestia. 

‘os The LONGER Friedrichs- 

(hall is taken, the SMALLER is 


THE WELL KNOWN 
APERIENT MINERAL the quantity necessary to effect 
WATER. ——— HENRY 


CHEMISTS AND 
WATER DSALERS. 





iy AL 
MINERAL 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’5 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


TRADE MARK, 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS. 
The HUNDRED-AND-THIRD EXHIBITION is 
NOW OPEN (5 Pall Mall Enst), from 10 till 6. 
‘Admission, 1s. Tilustrated Catalogue, 1s. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


GORDON at KHAR- 
TOUM. — The GORDON 
MEMORIAL FUND PIC- 
TURE at BRITISH GAL- 
LERY, PALL MALL, 
Opposite Marlboro’ House, 
Ten to Six, Admission ls, 


(Exe RAL 


«The LAST WATCH,” 
by LowEs DICKINSON. 





ue YORKSHIRE ~ COLLEGE, 





LEEDS. 

APPOINTMENT of PROFESSOR of CHEMISTRY. 

The Council invite applications for the Chair of 
Chemistry, to be vacated by Dr. Thorpe, F.R.S., on 
September 30th. Applications will be received up to 
July 14th, and shou!d be accompanied by six testi- 
monials, and by the names of three referees.—Further 
information may be obtained from the SECRETARY, 


HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER 
wishes to RECOMMEND a LADY who has 

been EDUCATING his DAUGHTER, with a few 
others, in her own house at Kensington. Resident 
French governess, good masters, careful individual 
training, and attention to health. Over-pressure and 
cramming avoided,—Adiress, “*L. L. A.,” at Mr, E. 
Stanford's, 55 Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 


EV. PREBENDARY STEPHENS, 

Woolbeding Rectory, Midhurst, Sussex, strongly 
RECOMMENDS Miss MONYPENY’S SCHOOL, 
affiliated with St. John’s College, St. Leonard’s-on- 
Sea, Terms from 80 guineas, college fees included. 


EV. H. A. MITTON, M.A., Sherburn 
. House, Durham, wili have vacancies for 
PUPILS for University or Ordination after Mid- 
summer (term begins September 12th). Excellent 
house, grounds, &c, Full particulars, references, &c., 
in correspondence.—Address as above. 
ONN AM RHEIN.—Dr. MEESE, 

LL.D., of the University of Gittingen, Hanover, 
RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS preparing for Examina- 
tions or requiring General Education.—Apply, for 
full particulars, to DR. MEESE, 49 Baumschuler 
Allee, 











PEN SCHOLARSHIPS in 

NATURAL SCIENCE, of the value of £100 
and £60, are awarded annually in October at ST. 
THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Albert 
Embankment, S.E.—For particulars, apply to Mr. G. 
RENDLE, Medical Secretary. W. M. ORD, Dean. 


| oo DINNERS for ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL CHILDREN, 

The CENTRAL COUNCIL for PROMOTING 
SELF-SUPPORTING PENNY DINNERS are 
enabled, through the generosity of Sir Henry W. 
Peek, Bart., to offer Three Prizes of £49, £30, and 
£20 respectively for the best three Essays on the 
question,— 

What are the best means of dealing in connection 
with penny dinners with children who are ill-fed and 
who do not pay ? 

(1). Those whose parents or guardians are indigent, 

(2). Those whose parents or guardians are careless 
and negligent. 

(3). Those whose parents or guardians are vicious 
and intemperate, and whose inability to pay 
arises from these causes. Under this head, 
the limits of penal legislation and charitable 
effort should be specially considered. 

By what means can these cases be properly in- 

vestigated and decided upon ? 

The Essays must not be less in length than 30 
pages, or more than 60 pages of the Quarterjy Review, 
and must be sent by September 30th next to the Hon. 
Secretary. 

Each Essay must bear some motto, accompanied by 
an envelope having the same motto outside, and the 
name and address of the writer inside. The Prize 
Essays will become the property of the Central 
Council. If the Essays of unsuccessful candidates 
are not applied for during the month following the 
adjudication, they will he de:troyed, together with 
the envelopes accompanying them, unopened. 

The following gentlemen have kindly consented to 
act as judges:—The Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, 
M.P.; Herbert Birley, Esq., Chairman of the Man- 
chester School Board; Rev. Harry Jones, M.A., Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s. 

H. FORBES CLARKE, Hon. Sec. 

Camden House, Hungerford Road, N. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE—MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 17 King William Street, London, E.C. 
HIS INSTITUTION combines the advantages of Murvan Assurance with 
MopERATE PREMIUMS, 
The Premiums are so moderate that at most ages an Assurar 
from the first for the same yearly payment which would elsewhere 
The whole Profits go to the Policyholders on a system at once s 
to those by whose early death there is a loss. At last division, Policie 
increased to sums varying from £1,180 to £1,300 or more. 


upwards. 
. New Assurances in 1884, £1,015,155; with Premiums, £35,274. 
Income in Year, £688,920. 
The Funds (increased in year by £327,540) exceed £ 
Only two Offices in the Kingdom (both older) have 
The CONDITIONS of Asswrance have recently been rv 
Whole-World Licenses and Non-Forfeiture of Policies. 

POLICIES are generally now free from restriction on foreign residence after five years, and 

unchallengable on any ground but fraud, 

POLICIES may be revived (after month of grace) on payment of premium within a year without proof 
of health. In the case of death intervening, when the value exceeds the unpaid premium the full sum 
is payable, under deduction of arrears. 

Claims payable one month after proof. 
FULL EXPLANATIONS WILL BE FOUND IN REPORT, TO BE HAD ON APPLICATION, 
Edinburgh, June, 1885. JAMES WATSON, Manager. 


nce of £1,200 or £1,250 may be secured 
ire (with profits) £1,000 only. 

and equitable, no share being given 
for £1,000 s! 










rie ) sharing a first time were 
Other Poiicies were raised to £1,400, €1,700, and 








as la 








COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases ; 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next division will be 
made as at 3lst December, 1886. 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 











ASK POR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


CAUTION.—I se ce of tai 
dealers making steele ae ps “wines EXT RACT 
OF MEAT. 


Liebig’s photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von 
Liebig finds it necessary to caution the Public 

FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &c. 





that the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat 
is the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine 
either by himself or the late Baron Justus von 
Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon having 
the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat. 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Lichig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Oviginal and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 


«6& Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


are calculated to deceive the 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 











FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, VISIT THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mudie’s Library). 


“The distinguishing character of the 
autotype reproductions is that they are 
cheap and absolutely faithful copies of 
originals, which may themselves be of 
the very highest excellence; and they 
are therefore specially adapted for all 
situations in which the moderation of 
their cost is an important element, and 
especially for all in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to keep before 
the eyes either of children or of adults, 
the most perfect representations of 
natural or of ideal beauty.”—Times, 
September 4th, 1879, 





AN ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, “‘ Autotype in relation to Household Art,” with 


with Commentaries on each Plate by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A, 


“It is for their revelation of the un- 
equalled grandeur of the genius of 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in the 
Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest art should be grateful to the 
Autotype process."—Portfolio, April, 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Now ready. 









The First and Second Issue of Autotype Copies of the most celebrated pa yas . eee 
in this Collection. “ Price 12s each. _ “If pictorial art is, indeed, an educa- 
Prospectus and Catalogne of this important publication free by post on applica. tonal influence of a high order, and if it 
tion to MANAGER, the AUTOTYPE COMPANY in omeaneete Raip tar Ot neees menes 
, bs the eyes of the young, the autotypes of 


Complete in three Volumes, 
TURNER'S “LIBER STUDIORUM,” 


the Great Masters should not only find 
the places of honour of which they are 
well worthy, but they should also be 
used to adorn every nursery and school- 
room in England.”’—Times, April 17th, 
1873, 








Press notices, free per post. 


Fine Art Catalogue, 166 pages, price Siape~ce, free per post. 
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HE ANNUAL MEETING of the 
INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION and 
PEACE ASSOCIATION will be held on or about 
the 2st inst. The President, the Right Hon. the 
Ear of SHarressury, hopes to preside.—Address, 
SECRETARY, 35 Parliament Street. 


Mite HILL SCHOOL. 


The following FIRST CLASSES in HONOURS 
have been gained by Old Millhillians at the Univer- 
sities during the last seven years :— 

1877. Mental and Moral Science (with B.A. degree)» 

Lond ; with University Scholarship. 
Experimental Physics (in Intermediate Exam- 

ination in Science), Lond.; with the Neil 

Arnott Bronze Medal. 

*Intermediate Examination in Laws, Lond.; 
with University Scholarship. 

Intermediate Examination in Laws, Lond. 

Moral Sciences Tripos, Camb. 

*Experimental Physics (with B.Sc. degree), 

Lond. ; with University Scholarship, 

First Scriptural Examination, Lond. 

English (in Int, Exam. in Arts), Lond. 

With B.C.L. degree, Oxf. 

Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb. 

*Law Tripos, Camb. 

Further Scriptural Examination, Lond. 
Eleventh Wrangler, Camb. 

Historic U Tripos, Camb. 

Also *Final Examinations of the Incorporated 

Law Society. 

1883. *Historical Tripos, Camb. 
Classical Tripes, Camb. 
1884, Historical Tripo:, Camb. 
Thirty-second Wrangler, Camb. 
The * signifies that the candidate was First in the 
First Class of Honours. 


| alae COLLEGE. 








1878, 


1879, 


1880. 
1881, 


1882. 


N 





PRINCIPAL. 
Rey. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., Oxford. 
VicE-PRINCIPAL. 
Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A., Cambridge, 
BOARDERS are RECEIVED by the Principal, C. 
G. Allum, Esq., M.A., and the Rev. C. H. Griffith, M.A. 
The Coilege has a Junior Department and a House 
for Boys under 13, in charge of D, C. Wickham, E-q., 


M.A. 
New buildings, includirg Boarding-houses upon the 
most improved principle, are being added. 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, 
September 18th. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 


The Trustees have Reduced the Fees at Kelly 
College to £54 per annum (for Boarders). 

At this College boys are prepared for the Univer- 
sities, Army, Navy, and other Kkxaminations, 

Junior Boys prepared for the Public Schools. 

The situation is healthy; the buildings spacious 
and airy; there is a large playground, fives courts, 
gymnasium, and carpenter’s shop. 

NEXT TERM begins on SEPTEMBER 251n. 

Apply to the HEAD MASTER 


RINITY COLLEGE, GLEN- 
ALMOND (in the Perthshire Highlands), 


CLASSICAL and MODERN SIDES—the latter a 
systematic, practical education for Boys entering 
early upon life. Preparation for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year will be offered 
for competition in August. Home provided for the 
holidays for Indian and Colonial Boys. 


For particulars, Prospectus, &¢., apply to the Rey. 
The WARDEN, Glenalmond, by Perth, N.B. 











AUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS. Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. No 
English spoken. Terms on application. Highest 
referenccs to parents of past and present Pupils.— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. 


4 igglalied LL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLACE in all England has been TAKEN 
by this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1881 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.— 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master, A. 
W. YOUNG, Esq., M.A. 





S° TTON VALENCE 
KENT. 
Heap Master—G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A., 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 


High-c’ass public school. All Masters University 
Graduates. Classical and Modern Sides. Remarkably 
healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming-bath, 
gymnasium, workshop, fives’ courts, cricket field, and 
valuable exhibitions awarded annually to the 
—— or other approved places of advanced 
stndy. 


* heii SCHOOL. 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least will be offered for 
competition in July. For further information, apply 
to the Rev. the HEAD MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, 


SCHOOL, 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 


CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 


WITH MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES ATTACHED 
FOR THE PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 


For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
gents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 





PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 


The Right Hon. the Earl] Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


M.P. 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, lisq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 


For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 


NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 6th, 





RIVATE TUITION in SWITZER- 
LAND for WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, and 
other EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. F. MEREWETHER 
(B.A., Oxon.), some time Master at Cheltenham 
College, RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS 
at Chalet de Lucens, Canton Vaud. Efficient staff. 
Every facility for modern languages, References 
kindly permitted to the Bishop of Dover, the Dean of 
Canterbury, and parents of former pupils.—For par- 
ticulars, apply to Mr. MEREWETHER, or to Messrs. 
ASKIN, GABBITAS, and KILLIK, 38 Sackville 
Street, W., who will forward prospectus and more 
detiiled information on application. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS THURSDAY, July 23rd. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On 


the verge of t'e Atlantic. Five acres of orna- 
mental grounds. Six Lawn- Tennis Courts. 250 
rooms. Table d’Hote at separate tables, from 6 to 
8 o'clock. Large swimming bath, also private baths. 
Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 








OFFAT HYDROPATHIC and 
PENSION, DUMFRIESSHIRE. 

The MOFFAT HY DROPATHIC and PENSION, one 
of the largest and best establishments of the kind in the 
kingdom, is beautifully situated amidst magnificent 
mountain scenery, and is on the main line of railway 
from London. Special attention is paid to the cuisine, 
(Wines may be used at table, or not, at visitor’s dis- 
cretion.)—For terms, apply to Mr. FARQUHARSON, 
Resident Manager and Secretary. NOTE.—The 10 
a.m. train from Euston Station, London, reaches 
Moffat at 6.47, in time for dinner. 





“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BOND STREET. 


Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. City Branch, 6 Poultry. Birming- 
ham Branch, 5 Corporation Strect. 





{URE of HAY FEVER—SUMMER 
CATARRH—by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS. From Mr. Brown, 168 Hockley Hill, 
Birmingham,—‘ One person suffered from Hay 
Fever—Summer Cat irrh—took the Wafers and found 
almost immediate relie’.”” Dr. Locock’s Wafers give 
instant relief and rapidly cure Asthma, Consumption, 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, and all disorders of the 
throat and lungs, and taste pleasantly. Price 1s 1}d, 
2s 9d, 43 6d, and 11s per box by all druggists. 
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pe MEATS. Also, 





_— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





—— SOUP, and JELIJ.Y, and other 


ee for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 





MAYFAIR, W. 





——y 


LARGE CORPORATION will in 

OCTOBER NEXT REQUIRE abont £30,009 
to replace loans falling due at that time. Three and 
three-quarters per cent. interest will be given for a 
term of years not exceeding five, or subject to six 
months’ notice.—Offers for the whole or part to be 
addressed to BOX J. 42, care of J. W. Vickers 
General Advertising Offices, 5 Nicholas Lane, Lom. 
bard Street, London, EC. 


HEFFIELD CORPORATION 
THREE-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. RE. 
DEEMABLE STOCK. 
Minimum price, £10) per cent. 
The Corporation of Sheffield are receiving Applica. 
tions for the above Stock. 
Prospectuses and any further information will be 
supplied by BENJAMIN JONES, Registrar, 
Bridge Street, Sheffield. 


HE CHANCERY LANE SAFE 
I 


DEPOSIT, 
61 and 62 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 

This stronghold was formally opened for business 
by the Lord Mayor on May 7th, and the public are now 
invited (on presentation of card) to inspect any of the 
safes and strong-rooms which may remain unoccupied, 
when the Manager will furnish full particulars of 
rents, charges, &c. 

The renters of safes have the use of convenient 
writing and waiting rooms free of charge. 


 iediaiaal ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 


HAVE BFEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 


ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 


Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000. 

CHAIRMAN ... - Harvie M. Farqunar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enpn Orrick—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 

OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0, 

WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 








HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
EsTABLISHED 1782, 


Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ity. 
r WILLIAM C. PE POR AED: } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £50. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Letters 
of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, post free on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... oo ee =£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund sae eee ws. £960,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 
Capital Fully Subscribed —... oss __ so £2,500,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about ve oee ene 875,000 
TotaL INVESTED Funps Upwarps oF Two MILLIONS. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,000, 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W- 
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pana 
ALBERT 
oYAL LANCASTER. 


and Training of Idiotic, Imbecile, and 
Fer Oe CeWreak-minded Young Persons. 


ASYLUM, 


Under the Patronage of Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
CHAIRMAN OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE: 


The Right Hon. Lord WINMARLEIGH. 


i itution, for 600 Inmates, has an Estate of 
 . Ts chat ming and salubrious situation 
near the sea, It is provided with Schools, Work- 
shops, Farm, Garden, and every accommodation for 
the ‘proper classification and training of feeble- 
minded youth. The establishment is under efficient 
medical superintendence, and there is also a well- 
eqnipped detached Infirmary. 

Paying Pupils (at various rates) received from any 
part of the country. 
ils, elected by the Subscribers, must 
wie ae Associated Northern Counties. of 
England; and Donations and Annual Subscriptions 
for their maintenance are earnestly solicited, 
Terms, Regulations of Admission, &c., may be had 


ication to 
on applicatio JAMES DIGGENS, Secretary. 


RUNTON HOUSE, Quarry Hill, 
Lancaster, is a Detached BOARDING HOUSE 

for special Private Pupils at the ROYAL 
ALBERT ASYLUM. The private grounds, two- 
and-a-half acres in extent, command fine views of 
Morecambe Bay, the Lake Mountains, &c.—For 
terms and fall information, apply to Mr. JAMES 
DIGGENS, Secretary, Royal Albert Asylum, Lan- 


ND SON. 





HEAL A 


BEDSTEADS. 
3 ft. IRON FRENCH from 10s 64, 
3 ft, BRASS FRENCH from 48s. 


BEDDING. 

MATTRESSES, 3 ft., from lls. ANEW SPRING 
MATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable, 
at a very moderate price. 3ft., 28s: 4ft. 6in., 
40s. THIS WITH A TOP MATTRESS, 3ft., 
203; 4ft. 6in., 29s, makes a most comfortable 
Bed, and cannot be surpassed at the price. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
PLAIN SUITES from £3. 
DECORATED SUITES from £8 10s. 
SUITES of WHITE ENAMEL, siwilar to that in 
the Health Exhibition, from £14. 
ASH and WALNUT SUIIES rom £12 12s, 
SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s. 


EASY CHAIRS FROM 35s. 
COUCHES from 75s. 
BOOKCASES from 38:3, and 
BOOKSHELVES from 7s 6d. 
WRITING TABLES from 25s, 
OCCASIONAL TABLES from 10s 6d, 
A QUANTITY of CHINTZ, CRETONNE, and 
DAMASK at HALF-PRICE. Old Patterns. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST, 


195 to 198 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
FINE OLD PURE 

IGHLAND MALT WHISKY 
DIRECT from the DISTILLERY. 

9 years old—50s per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 

5 years old—42s per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 

From 

JAMES HENDERSON and 

Pulteney Distillery, Wick, N.B. 

All orders must be accompanied by remittance. 


i GOLD MEDAL. 
Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


**A most delicious and valuable 
article.”’—Standard. 














co. 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 

COCOA | get COCOA EXTRACT. 
“Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
—W. W. Sroppart, Analyst for Bristol. 

2 TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
7 WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 

London, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S  PILLS.—Nervovus 

- Depitity.—No part of the human machine 
requires more watching than the nervous system— 
upon it hangs health and life itself. These Pills ere 
the best regulators and strengtheners of the nerves, 
and the safest general purifiers. Nausea, headache, 
giddiness, numbne:s, and mental apathy yield to 
them, They dispatch in a summary manner those 
distressing dyspeptic symptoms, stomach pains, ful- 
ness at the pit of the stomach, abdominal distension, 
and overcome both capricious appetites and confined 
bowels—the commonly accompanying signs of 
defective or deranged nervous power. Holloway’s 
Pills are particularly recommended to persons of 
8 and sedentary habits, who gradually sink 
into a nervous and debilitated state, unless some 
such restorative be occasionally taken, 








DISCOUNT, 3d in the SHILLING. 
ATCHARDS, 187 PICCADILLY, 


LONDON. 
ALL NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS, 
In Cloth and Leather Bindings. Catalogues free, 


BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, &c. 





Post Orders Promptly Executed. 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. 
HE ARGYLL SHIP CANAL.—See 
the BUILDER (price 4d; by post, 44d; Annual 
Subscription, 19s) ; also Plans and Section of Sir Chas. 
Barry’s Design for Completing Westminster Palace ; 
Assurance Offices, Dublin; English Church, Kudat, 
Borneo ; Free Schools, Whitechapel ; Sculpture by R. 
Tinworth, ‘‘ Waiting for the Head of John the 
Baptist ’’—‘‘ Notes on Sculptors’ Materials,” by Geo. 
Sim nds—the Beaumont Trust—Machine Tools at the 
Inventions Exhibition, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and 
all Newsmen. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
PRESIDENT—Lord HOUGHTON, 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN, 
Lord TENNYSON. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscription, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members, Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
price 5s ; to Members, 4s: Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


Suitable for all roads and all seasons of the year. 
YCLING. — PATENT CRYPTO- 
DYNAMIC TWO-SPEED TRICYCLES, of the 
best construction, with high normal speed, and a 
reserve power-gear instantly available when hills, 
head-winds, or bad roads are encountered. Hills are 
thus climbed with ease, all excessive exertion is 
avoided, and a maximum of enjoyment attained. 
Also, CRYPTO-GEARED SOCIABLES and TAN- 
DEMS, unsurpassed for speed and comfort. N.B.— 
The ‘‘Crypto’’ Two-speed Gear, can be fitted to 
Tricycles already in use.—For particulars, testi- 
monials, &¢., or to view, apply to the CRYPTO 
CYCLE CO., 73a Chiswell Street, Finsbury Square, 
London, E.C. 








For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 

of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 

the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


HENRY STONE AND SON, 
BANBURY. 


THE PATENT 
BOOK-SHELF FITTINGS, 
As used in the PUBLIC LIBRARIES of LIVER- 
POOL, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, &c., 
enable an exact adjustment of Shelves 

to be made without trouble. 


Manufacturers 
and Patentees, 





Hookham’s Patent 
PICTURE LINE AND FASTENERS 
Afford the most a means of hanging 


CURRELL’S PATENT VENTILATORS 


Secure a regular supply of fresh air, without 
draught, at a very small cost. 
Illustrations and particulars sent POST-FREE 
cnapplication to 
WILLIAM TONKS AND SON, 
MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
PRIZE MEMALS:— 

London, 1851; Paris, 1855; London, 1852; 
Paris, Silver, 1867 ; London, 1874. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHERB 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 





At HOME or ABROAD, I never Travel without 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSA LINE 


It Cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 

Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet and 

other Fever, with all Diseases having their origin in 

Poisoned Blood. Eminently useful in Constipation, 

— Colds, &e,—H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 Holborn, 
ondon, 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


SNOW in HARVEST. By Ida 


AsuwortH Tay.or, Author of “ Venus’ Doves,’’ 
&e. 3 vols. 


ENTANGLED. By Miss Fairfax 


Byrrrne, Author of “A Fair Country Maid.” 3 
vols, 


The SINS of the FATHERS. By 


Henry CRESSWELL, 3 vols. 


MADAME de PRESNEL. By E. 


FRANCES Poynter, 2 vols. 


The RECOLLECTIONS of a 
COUNTRY DOCTOR. Edited by Mrs, Joun 
Kent Srpenver, 3 vols, 


LAZARUS in LONDON. By F. 


W. Rosryson, Author of ‘‘No Church.” 3 vols. 


In the GOLDEN DAYS. By Edna 


Lyaxt, Author of “ We Two,” &e. 3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for JULY, 1885, 2s 6d. 
THE KHEDIVATE OF Eaypr By Edward Dicey. 
THE Work oF Victor Huao. By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. 
MODERN CATHOLICS AND SCIENTIFIC FREEDOM. By 
St. George Mivart. 
A Swain oF Arcapy. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 
PARLIAMENTARY MANNERS. By Henry W. Lucy. 


PuBLic BUSINESS IN THE HOUSE OF Commons, By 
Henry H. Fowler, M.P. 
Drink: a Last Word to Lord Bramwell. By the 


Ven. Archdeacon Farrar. 

To WitHrn A MILE OF Kuartoum, 
T. Gascoigne. 

ReEceNT PROGRESS IN BIOLOGY, 
Lankester. 

THE ARMED STRENGTH OF TURKEY. By Woods Pasha. 

Mine INspecTion: a Reply. By George Blake 
Walker. 

TRANSYLVANIAN SUPERSTITIONS. 
de Laszowska Gerard. 

Tue TRUE “ ScrentTiric FRONTIER” OF INpIA. 
John Slagg, M.P. 

ENGLAND OR THE ADMIRALTY? 


By Capt. R. F. 
By Professor Ray 


By Mdme. Emily 
By 
By H. O. Arnold- 





Forster. 
5 London : ‘Keoan Pavt, Trencu, and Co, 
rINHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 321, will be published on WEDNESDAY, 
July 15th, 
CONTENTS. 
Lorp Lytron’s GLENAVERIL, 
FrENELON. 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
LorpD Macavtay AND ELIsAH IMPEyY,. 
Pitt's FoREIGN PoLicy. 
ENGLISH SocIETY AND ITS HISTORIANS, 
Tue ELEcTRESS SOPHIA, 
First CHRISTIAN COUNCIL, 
GAME AND GAME Laws. 
THE GLADSTONE MINISTRY: A RETROSPECT. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


PONS orm So po 


2 
So 





New Monthly Magazine.—Price 61. 
HE SCOTTISH CHURCH. 
An Organ of Church Opinion and Policy, and 
of Literature, Science, and Art, 

Contents OF No. II. (Juty.—Now ready).—En- 
dowment versus Voluntaryism—The Seagull—The 
Little Pilgrim in the Seen and Unseen—The Olé 
House in the New Street—The Dwellings of the Poor 
—The God and the Schoo!boy—Concerning Ayrshire 
Sundays long ago—The Story of a Young Life, Chaps. 
III. and IV.—The Revised English Bible—Notes of 
the Month. 

Printed and Pub'ished for the Scottish Publishing 
Company, Limited, by R. and R. Ciark, 42 Hanover 
Street, Edinburgh. Copies ordered by Ministers 
direct from the Publication Offices can be forwarded 
along with Life and Work and Record parcels. 

Agents: JOHN MeENzres and Co., Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. SimpkKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., London; 
and at all Booksellers, 





; Just published, 12mo, cloth, price 5s. 

EK ARLY FLIGHT, and other Poems. 
By GrorGe Herpert Kerstey, With an 

Illustration by the Author. 

Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester Square, London, W.C. 





Just published, Second Edition, price 64. 
HE CHURCH and the COUNCIL. 
By the Rev. C. ApAms. 
London: J. Masters and Co., 78 New Bond Street. 


Twelfth Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only 
Successful Method of Curing these Diseases, By 
Rosert G, Watts, M.D., F.K.S.L., F.C.S., &e. 
London: C. MiTcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street ; Simpsrn, MARSHALL, and Co, 


fo aprnert ae a and STUTTERERS 
should read a little BOOK, written by Mr. B. 
BEASLEY, who CURED HIMSELF after suffering for more 
than 30 years.—Green Bank House, Hall Green, near 
Birmingham, Free for thirteen stamps, 
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COMPLETION OF LORD LYTTON’S NEW POEM. 


GLENAVERIL; or, the Metamorphoses: 


A Poem, in Six Books. 
EARL of LYTTON. 


*,* Books IV., V., and VI., sens the work, will be aeeeee next week. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s each Book ; or in 2 vols., 12s. 
VOL. I. | 
BOOK I,.—The ORPHANS. 
BOOK II.—FATALITY. 
BOOK III.—The ALPS. j 


By the 


VOL. II. 
BOOK IV.—The GUARDIANS. 
300K V.—The LOVERS. 
BOOK VI.—CORDELTIA. 
me as the freshest, the strongest, the most varied and cutertaining 
The poem has the discursive ied and force of 


**T may say at once that this strikes 
volume of new verse I have ever had occasion to review. 
It may possibly prove an epoch-making hook, It is almo 


extremely brilliant conversation. t certain to have 


many imitators.”—Academy. = 2 ee ee 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW BOOK BY THE REV. H. R. HAWEIS. 








Just published, crown 8vo, 6s. 


W IN GE D W OR D S. 


By the Rey. H. R. HAWEIS 


Author of ** Thoughts for the Times,” ‘‘ Arrows in the Air,” “ Music and Morals,’ &e. 





CONTENTS :— 
Part I. “ Amo.” Parents—Children—Friends—Love—Marriage—Health—Influence. 
Part II, “‘Crepo.” The Divine Unknown—The Divine Son—The Divine Spirit—The Divine Sacrifice— 
The Divine Book—Free Preaching—Unfettered Clergy. 





Fourth Thousand now ready. Large post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The GOSPEL and the AGE. By W. 
C. Macer, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 


| Third Thousand now ready. Large post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


| The SPIRITS in PRISON, and Other 
Studies on the Life after Death. By E. H. 
Piumptre, D.D., Dean of Wells. 


This remarkable volume will arrest the attention 
a model manual on the 


of the world,”—Spectator. | “ Of very deep interest...... 
| 
| 


subject.”’—Spectator. 

*‘ Fine specimens of robust, manly el ee If | io ta 
2 woe eck as e — re sie ailaas aes ethe | Calm, learned, thorough—its judicial tone, its 
we mistake not, they will take their place ee reverential spirit, and its thoughtful orig inality 
best productions of the modern pulpit.”—Bvitish | make it a most welcome summary of the discussion. 
Quarterly Review. —ARCHDEACON Farrar in the Contemporary Review, 


WILLIAM ISBISTER, LIMITED, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


MISS INGELOW’S POETICAL WORKS. 
A Third Series of POEMS by JEAN INGELOW 


is now ready, fcap. 8vo, price 5s. 

The First and Second Series, reprinted with additional matter from 
the 23rd and 6th Editions of the two volumes respectively, can 
also be had in 2 vols., feap. 8vo, price 12s. 














London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


Gold Medal, Health ‘Exhibition, 1384, 


FOR INVALIDS, DELICATE CHILDREN, AND 
ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 


COCOA AND MILK 


(PATENT). 


CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 
Delicious Flavour, 
No Digestion Needed. 
Most Nutritious, 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 








D R. 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cascs where a Cold has 


been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. "To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs, F, Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, » Li mdon, E.C. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
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MESSRS. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND song 
acacia 


This day is published. 
THE WATERS OF 
HERCULES. 
By E. D. GERARD, 
Author of “ Reata,” “Beggar my Neighbour,” &o, 
3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 
This day is published. 
VICTOR HUGO. 
A MEMOIR AND A STUDY. 
By JAMES CAPPON, M.A. 
Post Svo, 10s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON. 








NOVELS BY POPULAR 
AUTHORS. 


Complete in 1 volume, 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 
ADAM BEDE . eee 38 6d. 
MILL on the FLOSS... .. 39 6d, 
FELIX HOLT the RADICAL... 


3s 6d. 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE... 33 0d, 
SILAS MARNER .. 2s 6d, 
ROMOLA... 2... . 33 6d, 
MIDDLEMARCH as «os AR OGe 
DANIEL DERONDA . 7s 6d. 
By Colonel LOCKHART. 
FAIR to SEE nae .. 68 0d. 
MINE is THINE... . 63 0d. 
DOUBLES and QUITS... . 6s 0d. 
By L. B. WALFORD. 
Mr. SMITH . 58 04. 
PAULINE.. .. 58 0d, 
COUSINS . 5s Od, 


TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS 5s 0d. 


DICK NETHERBY . 58 0d. 
By E. D. GERARD. 

REATA ... . 63 04, 

BEGGAR my NEIGHBOUR . 6s Od. 
By General W. G. HAMLEY. 

TRASEADEN HALL ... ... 6s Od. 

GUILTY, or NOT GUILTY ? ... 3s 6d. 


By VARIOUS AUTHORS. 
REVOLT of MAN. By Watrter 
BESANT . 33 6d. 


MAID of SKER, By R. D. 
BLACKMORE . 7s Od. 

ALTIORA PETO. ie hae. 
RENCE OLIPHANT . 63 Od. 


MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MIS- 


FORTUNE . 63 Od. 
BUSH-LIFE in QUEENSLAND. 

By A. C. Grant ree .. 63 Od. 
TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. By M. 

SCOM 5s Od. 
TEN THOUSAND A. YEAR. 

By Samurn WARREN ... . 3s 6d. 
DIARY of a LATE 

PHYSICIAN. By the Same... 33 0d. 
WENDERHOLME. By P. G. 

HAMERTON axe wae . 63 Od. 


T A LES 
FROM BLACKWOOD. 


New Series, 24 Parts, paper covers, each 1s; 
or 12 vols. bound in cloth, 30s. 
First Series, 12 Parts, paper covers, each 13; 
or 12 vols. bound in cloth, 18s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


EDINBURGH and LONDON, 
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Now ready, price 12s 62 in cloth ; or in Half Morocco, Marbled Edges, 183. 


VOL. III. (BAKER-BEADON), ROYAL 8vo, OF 


THE DICTIONARY 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


adited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


#,* VOLUME IV. will be published on OCTOBER Ist, 
and the subsequent Volumes at intervals of Three Months. 


From the ATHENZUM. 

“Perhaps the most satisfactory among the many satisfactory features in the 
second instalment of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s great work is the comparatively short 
1 eriod of time which separates it from its predecessor...... Tiere are no traces of 
undue hurry about this volume, which is in every respect equal to that which 
opened the series, ‘The staff of contributors is strengthened by the addition of 
some well-known names. A few unimportant shortcomings in the matter of pro- 
portion and arrangement were discernible in the first part; in the present one 
there is hardly room for criticism on this score......On the whole, there is little to 
criticise and much to admire in this volume, which, as we are glad to think, sees 
Mr. Stephen and his coadjutors fairly afloat on their great venture. 

From the SPECTATOR. 

“Neither in fullness, in accuracy, nor in interest does the second volume show 
any falling off from its predecessor......We heartily thank the editor and his con- 
tributors for this second instalment of a work the value aad interest of which it 
is impossible to overrate, and which, we believe, will be hereafter considered as 
one of the most u efal which the nineteenth century has produced,’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





“ONE OF THE MOST ENTERTAINING BOOKS 
OF THE YEAR.’’—STANDARD. 
NOTICE.—The FOURTH EDITION of the 

“ LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND,” by his 
Brother-in-Law, GEORGE C. BOMPAS, is 
ready this day, large crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 

12s 6d. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, 8vo, 12s 6d, Vol. III. of a new Translation, in 4 vols., of ‘* Don 
Quixote.” 


The INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON QUIXOTE 


of LA MANCHA, By Miauret pre CERVANTES SAavepra. A Translation, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Joun Ormssy, Translator of the ** Poem of 
the Cid.’’ 

** Volume IV., completing the Work, will be published on July 27th. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Second Edition, post 8vo, 5s. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD’S 


HOME LETTERS; 
Written in 1830-31, 
By the late EARL of BEACONSFIELD. 


“Mr. Ralph Disraeli has given the world a great pleasure, in recalling to us 
what we venture to regard as the essence of his distinguished brother, by the 
publication of some of the dashing and glittering letters which he sent home 
from Spain, the Mediterranean, and Egypt in the years 1830 and 1831,”—Spectatoi. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Just published, crown Svo, price 1s, 


(SRISTIANITY and SOCIAL LIFE. 

Lectures, 

CONTENTS, 
The KINGDOM of GOD. By Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D. 
CHRISTIANITY and the FAMILY. By Joun F. Ewine, M.A. 
CHRISTIANITY and the STATE. By Davin SomerviLir, M.A, 
CHRISTIANITY and LABOUR. By Grorar A. Situ, M.A, 
CHRISTIANITY and SOCIALISM. By Davip M. Ross, M.A. 
CHRISTIANITY and the POSITION of WOMEN. By Professor D, M. 
Linpsay, D.D. 


WIGHT and HEARING, as Affording Curious Evidence of 
a Divine Provision for Man’s Enjoyment. A Lecture delivered at Bordi- 
ghera, By R.S. Wyxtp, LL.D., F.R.S.E. Crown Svo, price 6d, 


A Course of 


Edinburgh : MACNIVEN and WALLACE. 
London: SIMPKIN and CO.; HAMILTON and CO. 
and DOWNSTAIBS. 


U PSTATES 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
inqgnantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towarl the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





TRUBNER AND CO-’S LIST. 





Now ready, crown 8ve, pp. siv.-174, cloth, 5s. 
The SONG CELESTIAL; 
Or, Bhagavad-Gita. (From the Mahabharata.) 
Being a Discourse between Arjuna, Prince of India, and the Supreme Being 
under the Form of Krishna, ‘Translated from ihe Sanskrit Text 
By Edwin Arnold, M.A, 
Author of * The Light of As‘a.”’ 


** All his volumes are among the most precious possessions of the students of 
modern poetry ; and we feel convinced that none of the preceding volames—not 
even the great ‘ Light of Asia’ itself—will be dearer to its students and lovers 
than this magnificent ‘ Song Celestial.’’’—Whitehall Review. 


*,* “The LIGHT of ASIA” has now reached its Twenty-sixth 
English Edition. 


Now ready, Third Edition, crown 8vo, pp. viii.-406, cloth, 7s 6d. 
The SECRET of DEATH. 
[FROM THE SANSKERIT,] 
With some Collected Poems, 


By Edwin Arnold, M.A., 
Author of “ The Light of Asia,” &e. 





Now ready, post 8vo, pp. xii.-234, cloth, 9s. 
LIFE and WORKS of 
ALEXANDER CSOMA de KOROS. 


A Biography compiled chiefly from hitherto Unpublished Data ; with a brief 
Notice of each of his Published Works and Essays, as well as of his still 
extant Manuscripts, 


By Theodore Duka, M.D., F.R.C.S. (Eng.), 
Surgeon-Major H.M.’s Bengal Medical Service, Retired, &e. 


“Asa Tibetan. scholar he has never had, and probably will never have, a rival.” 
—Caleutta Englishman. 


Now ready, small 4to, pp. xii.-144, with Fac-simile Illustrations, in an appropriate 
binding, 7s 6d, 


An ACCOUNT of the 
GERMAN MORALITY-PLAY, 
entitled, 
DEPOSITIO CORNUTI TYPOGRAPHICI, 
As performed in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. With a Rhythmical 
Translation of the German Version of 1648, 
By William Blades 


(Typographer). To which is added a Literal Reprint of the Unique Original 
Version, written in Plaat Deutsch by PauL DE Wisk, and printed in 1621. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, pp. viii.-120, cloth, 6. 


SHAKESPEARE NOTES. 
By F. A. Leo. 


Now ready, fcap. 8yo, cloth, 5s. 


The QUEEN of the HID ISLE: 
An Allegory of Life and Art. 


LOVE’S PERVERSITY ; or, Eros and Anteros; 
a Drama. 


By Evelyn Douglas. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





All the best New Books are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY was Established in 1842 in order 
to promote the Widest Possible Circulation of the Best Books of 
Every Shade of Opinion on all Subjects of General Interest. 


The original purpose has always been kept steadily in view, and 
the Library now contains one of the Largest Collections in the World 
of Modern English Books of sterling interest and value. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION— 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


According to the number of Volumes required. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON ; 
281 REGENT STREET; aud 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


Limited, 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK by Sir JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN. 


The STORY of NUNCOMAR and the 
IMPEACHMENT of Sir ELIJAH IMPEY. By Sir James Fitzsames 
SrerueEn, K.C.8.1., D.C.L.,a Jndge of the High Court of Justice, Queen’s 
Bench Division, 2 vols., Crown 8vo, 15s. 


POEMS. By Matthew Arnold. In 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6deach. Vol. I., EARLY POEMS, NARRATIVE POEMS, and 
SONNETS. Vol. II , LYRIC and ELEGIAC POKMS. Vol. III., DRAMATIC 
and LATER POEMS. 








NEW WORK by Mr. MATTHEW ABNOLD. 


DISCOURSES in AMERICA. By Matthew 


ARNOLD, D.C.L., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 43 64. 
[Macmillan’s 4s 6d Series.—New Volume. 





NEW BOOK by Mr. ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


SOUVENIRS of SOME CONTINENTS. By 


ARCHIBALD ForseEs. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MALTHUS and his WORK. By James 


Bonar, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 8vo, 12s 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
ZOROASTER. By F. Marion Crawford, Author of 


“Mr. Isaacs,” ‘ Dr. Claudius,” ‘A Roman Singer,” &c. 2 vols, 
Globe 8vo, 12s, 

“The plot is full of human interest...... This drama of intense passion, 
chastened by heroic thought, is the finest work that its author has yet pro- 
duced.”’—Morning Post. 

“Mr. Crawford’s new work is an agreeable excursion into the realms of 
heroic romance, and exhibits at their best those qualities which dis- 
tinguish him from other living American novelists—we mean his imagina- 
tion and direct vigour...... ‘ Zoroaster ’ will undoubtedly add to the author’s 
repute, He has given us a story marked by nobility of thought, and main- 
tained, with but few lapses, at the heroic level, and concluded in a fashion 
that is at once tragic and satisfactory.” —Atheneum. 


By HENRY JAMES. 
STORIES REVIVED in THREE VOLUMES. By 


Henry James, Author of “The Americar,” ‘‘The Europeans,’ &c. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s 64. 
*,* The majority of the stories contained in these volumes kave not been 
previously published in England. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
The TWO SIDES of the SHIELD. By Charlotte M. 


Yonae, Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s, 











Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD’'S NOVELS. 
In crown 8vo, 4s 6d each. 


DOCTOR CLAUDIUS. | Mr. ISAACS. 
A ROMAN SINGER. 





Popular Edition, One Shilling. 


ANYHOW STORIES for CHILDREN. By 


Mrs. W. K. Crrrrorp. With Illustrations by Dorothy Tennant. New 
Edition, Crown 8vo, paper covers, 1s ; cloth, Is 6d. 


OVERPRESSURE in HIGH SCHOOLS in 
DENMARK. By Dr. Herter, Municipal Medical Officer, Copenhagen. 
Translated from the Danish by C. GODFREY SORENSEN. With Introduction 
by J. Cricuton Browne, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


EUROPEAN BUTTERFLIES. By Francis 


De V. Kane. With Copper-plate Illustrations, Crown Svo. (Next week. 


ON LIGHT. Being the Burnett Lectures. 


By GeorGe GABRIEL STOKES, M.A., F.R.S., &c., Fellow of Pembroke College, 
and Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the University, Cambridge, 
Crown 8vo. “First Course, On the NATURE of LIGHT.—Second Course, On 
LIGHT as a MEANS of INVESTIGATION. Each 2s 6d. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND (C0)g 
LIST. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 331, will 
be PUBLISHED on WEDNESDAY, July 15th. 


ConrTeENTS. 
Tue Lire anp Works OF JoHN Keats, 
MeEmMorIRs OF CouUNT PASOLINI, 
VERRALL ON THE ODES OF Horace, 
Tue FRENCH IN NorTH AMERICA, 
Harsoours ann Docks. 
Sir Henry TAYLor’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
THE City Livery ( OMPANIES, 
BisHor Tempir’s LEcTURES, 
Navat WARFARE. 
. THe Ports AND TRADE OF COREA. 
THE PARTING OF THE WATERS. 


The NATIONAL SYSTEM of POLITICAI, 


ECONOMY. By Friepricu List. Translated from the Original German by 
Sampson 8. Lioyp, M.P. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


PEASANT PROPERTIES, and other Re. 


printed Essays, By Lady Verney. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 16s, 


HOW to MAKE the LAND PAY; or, 


Profitable Industries connected with the Land, and Suitable to all Occupa. 
tions, large or small, By Henry P, Dunster, M.A., Vicar of Wood-Bastwick, 
Norfolk, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


PSeanompope 


The WANDERINGS of ULYSSES : a Sequel 


to “The Trojan War.” By Professor C. Witt, Heal Master of the Alstadt 
Gymnasium, et Translated into English by Frances Young. 
HUSBAND. Crown 8yo, 3s 6a. 


The RUSSIAN REVOLT: its Causes, Con- 


dition, and Prospects. By Epmunp NoBLE. Foap. 8vo, 5s. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES, 


LIFE of Sir WM. ROWAN HAMILTON, 


Knt., LL.D., D.C.L., M.R.I.A., Andrews Professor of Astronomy in the 
University of Dublin, and Royal Astronomer of Ireland, &c.; including 
Selections from his Poems, Correspondence and Miscellaneous Writings. By 
RosertT PERCEVAL Graves, M.A., Sub-Dean of the Chapel Royal, Dublin, 
and formerly Curate in charge of Windermere. (3 vols.) Vol. II., 8vo, 15s. 


DUBLIN - UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 


The EUMENIDES of MSCHYLUS: a 


Critical Edition, with Métrical English Translation. By Joun F. Davies, 
M.A., Univ. Dubl.; Lit.D., Q.U.I.; F.R.U.I.; Professor of Latin in the 
Queen's College, Galway. 8vo, 7s. 


BITS of BRAZIL, the LEGEND of LILITH, 


and other POEMS. By JouN Cameron Grant, Author of “Songs from the 
Sunny South,” “ Prairie Pictures,” &e. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


By SHORE and SEDGE. By Bret Harte. 


16mo. Is sewed. 
ConTEnTs :—1. An APOSTLE of the TULES.—2,. SARAH WALKER=— 
3. A SHIP of '49, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
The NOVELS of G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. 
Price 1s each sewed; or 1s 6d cloth. 
The GLADIATORS. | HOLMBY HOUSE, 
The INTERPRETER. | KATE COVENTRY. 
GOOD for NOTHING. DIGBY GRAND. 
The QUEEN’S MARIES. GENERAL BOUNCE. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 








GREEK TESTAMENT for SCHOOLS. 


The NEW TESTAMENT in the ORIGINAL 


GREEK. The Text Revised by Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., and Fenton 
Joun AntHuony Hort, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 4s 6d; 18mo, roan, red edges, 5s 6d. 


A NEW ALGEBRA for SCHOOLS. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA for SCHOOLS. 


By H. 8S. Haut, B.A., formerly Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge, Master 
of the Military and Engineering Side, Clifton College, and 8. R. Knieut, 
B.A., formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, late Assistant-Master 
at Marlborough College. Globe 8vo, 3s 6d; with Answers, 4s 6d. 


An ATLAS of PRACTICAL ELEMENTARY 


BIOLOGY. By G. B. Howrs, Demonstrator of Biology, Normal School of 
Science and Royal School of Mines, Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy, St. 
George’s Hospital Medical School, London. With a Preface by Professor 
Hox.ey, P.R.S. Medium 4to, 143. 


NEW and REVISED EDITION. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. 


ra Tuomas H. Huxtey, LL.D., P.R.S. Revised Edition, foap. 8vo, 
4s 6d. 











MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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NOW READY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


With Portrait, 2 Maps, and 30 Illustrations after Sketches by General Gordon, 
demy 8vo, cloth, price 21s, 


GENERAL GORDON’S JOURNALS 
AT KARTOUM. 


PRINTED FROM THE ORIGINAL MSS. 
With Introduction and Notes 
By A. EGMONT HAKE, 


“ Will be read by the whole of the English-speaking races of the world.”—Times. 

** Will occupy a permanent place in our literature.”’—Standard, 

‘A striking monument of the illustrious writer’s inexhaustible energy and 
devotion.”—Daily News. 

* Absolutely unique.”—Morning Post. 

** An original and deeply interesting volume.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

“Characteristic and replete with matter of the most painful interest.’’—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

“ No one can close the book without a feeling of pride that our age and nation 
should have produced a man of this mould.”—St. James’s Gazette. 

“* It is impossible to be too grateful for the publication of this precious journal. 
No such history of an heroic defence exists in our language.’’—Atheneum. 

“For the first time we are now able to fully appreciate Gordon’s greatness of 
character.” —Observer. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 








Lowpow : Printed by Joun CamPseEtt, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 


Strand; and Published by him at the “ Specraror”’ Office, No. 1 Wi 


Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 11th, 1885. 
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